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Tuere are few of the inventions of former times that have excited 
more inquiry, and given rise to more discussions, than the celebrated 
Greek fire, so often used in the middle ages, in the wars of the Chris- 
tians and Saracens. The subject is, in itself, sufficiently obscure; but 
it appears to have been rendered much more so, by many collateral 
causes, and most of all by that love of the marvellous in which the 
people loves to indulge. it seems pretty clear, that even grave histe- 
rians are not exempt from this charge; and, in tracing their narra- 
tives and descriptions, the marks of exaggeration are not much less 
apparent than the confusion in which they have contrived to envelop 
this subject. 

Among these historians, there are some who were witnesses to its 
effects, and some who even pretend to describe its composition. Yet 
to them we may turn in vain for distinctness, or truth. The actual 
terrors of some, the traditional ones of others, the exaggerated style 
of the times, and the general ignorance of science, have led to per- 
plexities which it seems almost hopeless to try to disentangle. Suc- 
ceeding antiquaries and historians, the analysts of all these barbarous 
histories, have had little better success ; and after much vain toiling, 
the more prudent seem to have abandoned the inquiry in despair. 
Even Gibbon’s gigantic hand, that seems to have wielded all subjects 
alike, whose mastery of the most abstruse, and the most perplexed 
parts of history appears perfectly marvellous, seems to have been 
compelled, like the rest. to yield. 

Him we can excuse: while we may regret the want of that only 
knowledge, chemistry, which could have assisted him in the investiga- 
tion, and which, had he possessed it, would have left nothing for his 
successors to do. The same excuse will hold good for Du Cange, 
Des Brosses, and others; perhaps for Dutens also. Grose might have 
done more than he has, for he knew much of what was required for 
its illustration. Watson, better fitted still for the inquiry, has shun- 
ned it entirely, after leading us to hope that he was about to enter 
on it. 

It would be presumptuous to expect to render that clear which so 
many great names have thus attempted in vain, or abandoned as hope- 
less. Yet by comparing the narratives and descriptions of the an- 
cient writers with each other, and with some collateral information, 
that can be brought to bear on the same point, it will not be very dif- 
ficult to make some steps at least on firm ground. It will turn out, 
unless I am much mistaken, that different inventions have been de- 
scribed by the same name, and that the main source of the confusion 
can be traced to this cause. It may perhaps even appear, that though 
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we cannot in this way reconcile all the accounts, yet that we shall 
discover what some kinds of the Greek fire really were, if we should 
still remain at a loss about others. Something too will be gained by 
divesting these accounts of the marvellous, which has in no small de- 
gree aided their confusion in obscuring this provoking subject. 

In examining this question, it will, I think, appear that some of the 
inventions which we consider modern, are of a very distant date ; and 
that if we have so long remained ignorant of that, it is because there 
is scarcely a scientific writer of those ages to which alone we must 
look for this kind of information. It will also be seen, that there is 
an intimate connexion between the history of the Greck fire and 
that of gunpowder. But it is here intended to avoid touching on 
that subject as much as is possible, and to reserve it for a future com- 
munication. 

The common opinion is, that the Greek fire was invented during the 
reign of Constantine Pogonatus, in the year 668, by Callinicus, an ar- 
chitect of Heliopolis. Gibbon has collected another tale, which says 
that it was revealed to Constantine the Great by an angel, with a sa- 
cred injunction that this gift of heaven and peculiar blessing of the 
Romans, should never be communicated to any foreign nation. The 
impious attempt, it was said, would provoke the sudden and superna- 
tural vengeance of the God of the Christians. 

Thus, he goes on to say, it was confined for four hundred years to 
the eastern Romans; adding, that at the end of the eleventh century, 
the Pisans suffered from it without knowing its composition. He con- 
cludes with saying, that it was at length either discovered or stolen 
by the Mahometans; and that in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt 
they retorted an invention, contrived against themselves, on the 
heads of the Christians. I think it will appear presently, that Gib- 
bon has not examined this subject with his usual acuteness, and that 
he is here decidedly wrong as to the history of the invention and its 
true progress. 7 

We know not, indeed, why this great historian should have formed 
the judgment which he has done on the invention of gunpowder ; since 
his reading must, if any person’s could, have led him to a different 
conclusion. He says, “ Vanity or envy has tempted some moderns to 
carry gunpowder up to a period beyond the fourteenth, and Greek 
fire before the seventh century.” What the motives of the writers 
with whom he thus disagrees might have been, it is unnecessary to 
ask. Dutens has experienced some harder blows than this; yet that 
the historian is himself in the wrong here, it will not, I believe, be 
very difficult to show. I must defer the question of gunpowder, as 
long as possible, and be content with inquiring what probability 
there is that the Greek fire was a Greek invention at all; and whe- 
ther it is not much more probable, that the Greeks, or eastern Ro- 
mans, borrowed it from the oriental nations, instead of teaching it 
to them. 

We may safely begin by putting aside the history of the angel and 
Constantine the Great, though willing to believe that it might have 
been known before the time of Constantine Pogonatus. It will be 
better to take up the story from Callinicus, as it carries with it more 
of the appearance of circumstantiality and truth. 

The communication between Heliopolis and the eastern nations, 
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renders it, in the first place, suspicious, that the Greek architect bor- 
rowed the invention from the orientals. That they possessed it at 
least before the Greeks, whether they communicated it or not, appears 
to me as capable of proof as can be expected under similar circum- 
stances. When Gibbon says that the Mahometans borrowed the in- 
vention from the Christians during the wars of the crusades, he for- 
gets that the Arabians learned their chemistry from the Egyptians, by 
whom that art was practised three hundred years at least before the 
time of Mahomet. That they also borrowed from a still more distant 
oriental source, appears equally certain. 

But to return to the supposed invention of Callinicus; naphtha is 
said to have been one of the chief ingredients in this composition. 
This substance is well known to be very common in many parts of 
the ancient Persian kingdom and in India; near the Caspian sea it 
occurs ever an extensive tract of country. It arises out of the ground 
in the form of vapour or otherwise, in such abundance as to be com- 
monly used for domestic purposes; it was also an object of religious 
attention to the worshippers of fire. It is noticed, among other au- 
thors, by Judas Maccabeeus, or rather by the compiler of that history. 

Now it is much more probable, that a burning compound in which 
this was an ingredient, should have been invented where the sub- 
stance abounded, than where it was unknown. ‘The latter is barely 
possible, but far from likely; and if it can be proved, that the use 
of inflammable compositions in war or otherwise, was known to the 
eastern nations before the time of Callinicus, his claim to this inven- 
tion falls to the ground. 

The Arabian claims of a more modern date are already excluded ; 
nor can these people, at any former period, have a title to the dis- 
covery, if it can be shown that its source lies further to the east- 
ward. There seems little reason to doubt that all the Arabian learn- 
ing, as well as their algebra, had its origin in India; the parent it is 
probable of Egypt itself, and the great ancient source of all art and 
science. 

The true nature of this composition, or rather of these inventions, 
(for it will be seen that there are more than one,) will be examined 
hereafter. In the mean time it is necessary to remark, that the same 
effects have been attributed to different contrivances, before asking 
what claims India has on any of them. It is not surprising, if, when 
these burning compositions, whatever they may have Leen, were new 
and little known, they should have given rise to so many tales, and as is 
more than probable, to much exaggeration. Had the Mexicans given 
the history of the-Spanish arms, and had no other history of guns and 
gunpowder come down to us, it is easy to understand what the conse- 
quences must have been. 

It is not here however meant to be denied, that this invention might 
have spread among the later Arabians from the Greeks. Notwith- 
standing the attempts at secrecy, the consequence of an order of 
Constanstine Pogonatus, it is certain that it did spread among the 
surrounding nations, as is fully recorded in the histories of those 
days. It became common, and probably from this very source, in 
the wars of the crusades. But it is also possible, that this, or one 
of the different inventions known by the same name, might have 
been discovered by the Arabians themselves, who were then much ad- 
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dicted to chemical pursuits. This confusion arises from that jist 7 e- 
ticed, which od more inventions than one under the common 
term Greek fire. i 

We shall hereafter see that one at least of the Greek fires of the 
crusades was a composition into which nitre entered, and therefore 
depending on the same principle as gunpowder. Thus the two in- 
ventions are connected ; although it will appear that gunpowder, 
used as a projectile force for shot, is the more modern of the two. 
Pyrotechny, or the art of making fire-works, appears to be the ori- 
gina! invention, and to have been the true parent of gunpowder, 
ancient as well as modern. It will be soon shown, how the Greek 
fire described by Joinville as used at the siege of Acre, agrees with 
the most ancient record we have of the use of a similar invention in 
India. 
Like printing, the loadstone, and much more of our knowledge that 
is little suspected, there seems abundant reason to suppose that the 
cradle of pyrotechny was in the east. In China, the use of fire-works 
for amusement has been known from a period beyond all record ; and, 
in India, the use of rockets for military purposes is of an antiquity 
equally obscure. As all pyrotechny depends on the property which 
nitre possesses of accelerating or determining the combustion of in 
flammable substances, even when these are excluded from the air, and 
as all the compositions used in this art bear an analogy to gunpowder, 
it is plain, that the antiquity of gunpowder is implied in that of pyro- 
techny. Yet it is probable, as before suggested, that the art of making 
fire-works by means of nitre and inflammable substances, is of more 
ancient date than that of making gunpowder as we now know it. 
The one can, in fact, be done in a certain way, by almost any mix- 
ture of combustible substances into which nitre enters in a sufficient 
proportion ; whereas duly to select the proper combustibles, to pro- 
portion the ingredients, to mix and to granulate them, requires a de- 
gree of contrivance, attention and practice, which was not likely te 
have occured till long after. It is even probable, that ordnance 
was derived from some kind of fire-works; it was much more likely 
at least to have originated in this manner, than from Barthold 
Schwartz’s mortar; a fable so often repeated as to have become a 
matter of general belief. 

Without therefore thinking it necessary to examine the question of 

unpowder particularly, which is in itself but a branch of pyrotechny, 

i may attempt to trace backwards to the oldest records that have 
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come down to us respecting any compositions of this nature. These, 
as already observed, lead us to India; and if any hesitation is felt in 
allowing to the oriental nations, from a time so remote, an art which 
only reached us long after, we must recollect, that astronomy and al- 
gebra were known in India equally long before they had found their 
way into Europe. The latter, in particular, is of very recent intro- 
duction. In the same manner were _— and the marmer’s com- 


pass known to the Chinese, long before they had been introduced 
among the western nations, although both of them were inventions 
fully as likely to have spread. If we are inclined to ask why the 
messengers of Justinian, who brought silk from that remote empire 
into the west, did not also bring gunpowder and fire-works, we must 
also explain why they did not bring the art of printing; an invention 
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farymore likely to have attracted and excited the attention of a lite- 
rary people. 
mGrey’s Gunnery, printed in London in 1731, the following pas- 
sage is found, deduced from the life of Apollonius Tyaneus, by Phi- 
lostratus. “ ‘These truly wise men dwell between the Hyphasis and 
the Ganges ; their country Alexander never entered ; deterred, not by 
fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by religious considerations : 
for had he passed the Hyphasis, he might doubtless have made himself 
master of the country all round ; but these cities he never could have 
taken, though he had led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three 
thousand such as Ajax, to the assault; for they come not out to the 
field to fight those who attack them; but these holy men, beloved by 
the gods, overthrow their enemies with tempests and thunderbolts 
shot from their walls. It is said, that the Revetinn Hercules and 
Bacchus, when they overran India, invaded this people also, and hav- 
ing prepared warlike engines, attempted to conquer them; they, in 
the mean time, made no show of resistance, appearing perfectly quiet 
and secure ; but, upon the enemy’s near approach, they were repulsed 
with lightning and thunderbolts hurled on them from above.” These 
eople were the Oxydracee, and the period of Alexander is 355 years 
fore the Christian era. 

Here then is a record of the very early use of some kind of fire- 
work ; whether of ordnance, is more doubtful. It is more probable 
that this story alludes to some kind of rocket, the very rocket of mo- 
dern India, perhaps, which would fulfil the condition both of lightning 
and thunderbolts. 

This strange history of the Oxydrace will render more easy of be- 
lief that which is related of the use of gunpowder, and even of ord- 
nance in China, at a very early period ; a time no less distant than 85 
years after the birth of Christ; and an invention which, if admitted, 
would, as already suggested, prove the much earlier knowledge of the 
less difficult kinds of pyrotechny. 

If there is somewhat of the air of fable in this story of the Oxy- 
dracee, its probability is confirmed by the very early knowledge of 
explosive compounds in the east. Even gunpowder is mentioned in 
the code of Hindoo laws; and that code is, by oriental antiquaries, 
supposed to reach back to the time of Moses. It may also be added, 
that there is a passage in Quintus Curtius, where a compound pos- 
sessed of these qualities is mentioned, strongly confirming these tes- 
timonies. 

If this is thus far right, the claims of the early orientals to the Greek 
fire is established. ‘The Greeks might have received it from the Ara- 
bians, or from a more direct source ; but it seems likely that Western 
Europe, at least, is indebted to this people for its knowledge of pyro- 
techny. It will be useful to show that this art is of more ancient date 
among us than is commonly imagined. 

I quote through Hallam. An Arabian writer in the Escurial Col- 
lection, about the year 1249, as translated by Casiri, has the follow- 
ing passage :—“ Serpunt susurrantque scorpiones circumligati ac pul- 
vere nitrato incensi, unde explosi fulgurant atque incendunt. Jam 
videre erat manganum excussum veluti nubem per aéra extendi, ac 
tonitrus instar horrendum edere fragorem, ignemque undequaque yo- 
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mens, omnia dirumpere, incendere, in cineres redigere.” This ape 
pears to be the description of a rocket, and does not much disagree 
with Joinville’s account of the Greek fire at Acre. 

We may puzzle ourselves, indeed, somewhat between a rocket and 

a shell, or carcass ; yet this would make no difference as far as relates 
to the question of the Greek fire. The “serpunt,” the “susurrant,” 
and the “circumligati,” apply best to the description of the former. 
But the use of the “manganum,” from which our early engine, the 
mangonel, derives its name, bespeaks a mechanical force which could 
not have been required for a rocket, and which is moreover not very 
easy of application. We might almost also conclude that this was a 
shell, from the effects : “omnia dirumpere, incendere, in cineres redi- 
gere,” applies rather to this macbine than to a rocket, unless indeed 
these were contrived, like the Congreve rockets, to carry a shell with 
them. There is exactly the same difficulty in Joinville’s account of 
his Greek fire, as will appear hereafter. 

The next authority is decisive, respecting the rocket, and it is found 
in a manuscript quoted by Dutens, from which Roger Bacon is sup- 

osed to have derived his knowledge of fire-works. The author’s name 
is Marcus Greecus, and, by the title, the work appears to be a general 
essay on military pyrotechny. 

“ Incipit liber ignium a Marco Greco perscriptus, cujus virtus et 
efficacia est ad comburendum hostes, tam in mare quam in terra.” 
The directions for making a rocket are as follows :—* Secundus mo- 
dus, ignis volatilis hoc modo conficitur. R. libras duas sulphuris vivi, 
libras duas carbonis salicis, salis petrosi libras sex: quee tria subtilis- 
sime tereantur in lapide marmoria ; postea pulvis ad libitum in tanica 
reponatur volatili vel tonitrum facientia. Nota, quod tunica ad volan- 
dum debet esse gracilis et longa, et preedicto pulvere optime calcato 
repleta : tunica vel tonitrum faciens debet esse brevis, grossa, et pre- 
dicto pulvere semiplena et ab utraque parte filo fortissimo bene ligata. 
Nota, quod in qualibet tunica primum foramen faciendum est, ut tenta 
imposita accendatur; que tenta in extremitatibus fit gracilis, in 
medio vero lata, et prodicte pulvere repleta. Nota, que ad volandum 
tunica plicaturas ad libitum habere potest, tonitrum vero faciens 
quam plurimas age essa Nota, quod duplex poteris facere tonitrum, 
ac duplex volatile instrumentum, vel tunicam subtiliter in tunica in- 
cludendo.” 

There is here no direction, it is true, for boring a rocket, without 
which it cannot fly by its own recoil; so that it is possible this fire- 
work may be a kind of squib, intended to be rendered “ volatile” by 
mechanical means, and not by its own unassisted energy. It is not 
unlikely that this is the very fire of Joinville; and the distinction into 
two parts, the “tunica volatilis,” and the “tonitrum faciens,” confirms 
the opinion that these ancient projectiles combined the nature of a 
shell and a rocket together. 

It is unnecessary to trace this invention further down. Bacon is 
the mere copyist of Marcus Greecus, or more probably the recorder of 
a composition in common use. But the extent of his claims, and of 
the still worse founded ones of Schwartz, may be suffered to remain 
for a future notice on gunpowder. 

Having thus traced the origin and progress of pyrotechny as far as 
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evidence admits, it is time to return to the more particular consi- 
tion of the Greek fire, and to try to ascertain, from the narratives 
of authors, if possible, what its nature and effects really were. 

ft seems clear that no single invention, or composition, of a com- 
bustible nature, will fulfil all the conditions of this celebrated mili- 
tary fire-work. It is easy enough to conceive how those who felt the 
alarm and the effects, and knew not the means, should have con 
founded all these annoying contrivances under one term; or it is 
possible enough that they might have given this as a generic name 
to all offensive fire-works, while their readers, ignorant of the sub- 
ject, have imagined that the composition was as single as the name. 
it will presently be seen, by the description of a few of the effects 
recorded by writers and eye-witnesses, what probability there is in 
this supposition. 

Having traced generally the origin of pyrotechny from the East, it 
will however first be proper to see if some of the particular inflamma- 
ble compounds, known by the name of the Greek fire, cannot be traced 
thither also. [t is reported by the author of the Esprit des Croissades, 
to have been known in China in the year 917. This, it is true, is 250 
years after the time of Constantine Pogonatus; yet as the Chinese 
have never been known to borrow arts from the Europeans, it is far 
more likely that it was known to them long before. ‘This is a suppo- 
sition, indeed, that can scarcely be rejected, if, as already shown, the 
eastern nations, and the Chinese among the rest, were acquainted with 
the properly explosive compounds, or with gunpowder. The same 
reporter says, that it was there known by the name of the Oil of the 
Cruel Fire, and that it had been introduced by the Kitan Tartars, who 
had learnt the composition from the king of Ou. Thus the oily or re- 
sinous Greek fire, which forms one of the kinds immediately to be de- 
scribed, seems to claim an oriental origin as well as the explosive and 
combustible nitrous compounds. 

With respect to the names, composition, and effects of the Greek 
fire, the Byzantine writers are our earliest European authorities ; and, 
unfortunately, these personages are all! very prone to the marvellous. 

The Greeks called it the liquid, or maritime fire, probably from its 
application in naval engagements, as it is certain that they were ac- 
quainted with the use of fire-ships. Procopius, in his history of the 
Goths, uses the same term as the Chinese, calling it an oil, Media’s 
oil, as if it had been some infernal composition of that noted sorceress. 
But the historian seems to have borrowed this term from Pliny, who 
calls naphtha eaaior Mndesaz, a sort of proof, by the way, that naphtha 
entered into its composition. Cinnamus also calls the Greek fire 
avg Mndvxer. All these names bespeak some resinous or oily iniflam- 
mable compound, such as might be used in fire-ships, or for other pur- 
poses, without the intervention or help of nitre. But Leo uses a dif- 
ferent mode of expression, when he calls it rug wera Sgovrns nas nary. 
We must conclude that he is speaking of some explosive substance 
into which nitre entered as an ingredient, and that there were conse- 
quently more Greek fires than one. Of the terms used by others, I 
need only notice that of the author of the Gesta Dei per Francos, who 
calls naphtha oleum incendarium, making it further probable that this 
ingredient entered into some of these compounds. 
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With respect to its composition, the information is very seanty; 
but the descriptions seem all to refer to resinous and oily substances, 
confirming the opinion to be derived from the greater number of the 
names above recited. By some it is said to have been unctuous and 
viscid, while others again describe it as a solid substance. Quintus 
Curtius considers it as made of turpentine. Anna Comnena says that 
it was composed of sulphur, bitumen, and naphtha. In another place 
she says that it was a mixture of pitch and other similar resins, and 
that it was thrown from baliste, and attached to arrows. 

Other authors also describe the modes in which it was used. In 
fire-ships it was blown through tubes over the sides. This is not very 
intelligible, unless it refers to ordnance of some kind, which we cau 
scarcely admit. Fire-ships of this kind were used by the Arabs, at 
the second siege of Constantinople, in 716 and 718. In other cases it 
was poured from the ramparts in large boilers; a description which 
agrees very well with a merely inflammable resinous composition. 
Tow was dipped in it, and wrapped round arrows, a mode of use that 
will apply to the same class of compositions. But it was also launched 
in red hot balls of stone or iron. There we are at a loss again. This 
could be no mode of using a resinous composition, and it is more 
likely that these balls were some kind of carcasses, or hollow bodies, 
projected by means of baliste, or other machinery. In this case 
the composition must have contained nitre, as without that no resi- 
nous compound could have burnt in such confinement, without access 
of air. 

This leads to the conclusion formerly made, that there was more 
than one kind of Greek fire, or that different kinds of military fire- 
works were described under a common name. It proves, perhaps, 
still more ; namely, that the reporters were ignorant of its nature, and 
that they named by guess those substances with the inflammable pro- 
perties of which they happened to be acquainted. 

It is now time to try to reconcile the more particular reports of its 
effects, and of the manner in which it was used, te any of the compo- 
sitions above-named, or to any single invention. The description in 
the Speculum Regale, from a manuscript of the thirteenth century, 
is amongst the least intelligible. After enumerating several military 
engines, it says, “Omnium autem que enumeravimus armorum et 
machinarum, preestantissimus est incurvus clypeorum gigas, flammas 
venenatas eructans.”” Of this I must fairly confess that I can make 
nothing. 

The next account that I may select is from a French Chronicle of 
1190, by which it would appear that it was a liquid, enclosed in 
vessels of some kind, “ phioles.” Here is the passage itself :—* Ainsi 
qu'il alloit par mer il rencontre un nef de Saracens que le Soudan 
Saladin envoioit en Acre pour le secours faire A ceux, qui étoient 
en la cité, et cette nef avoit grande plant de phioles de voire pleines 
de feu Gregois.”’ 

This was then the liquid fire that is said to have been used by 
hand at sea, or in close action, and which is also said to have been 
thrown by means of military engines, in sieges. It is evident that 
this is not Anna Comnena’s fire, as that could not well be thrown 
from baliste, or attached to arrows; unless we imagine that it was 
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always used with tow, as before mentioned. Hers appears rather to 
lave been a solid composition. It disagrees still more with that of 
Leo and Joinville. 

ft is not very easy to conjecture what it really was. Supposing it 
to be naphtha, or petroleum, or any similar liquid, it is certain that it 
could not Lave been thrown from any machinery in a stream to any 
distance, as it must have been extinguished in its passage through the 
air. As little could it have been used by hand to produce any serious 
effect, or not at least without the risk of equally injuring both parties. 
On the other hand, it could not have been thrown in an inflamed state 
in these “phioles,” or in any other close vessels, as it could not have 
burnt without the contact of air. 

It is idle to say that the Arabs or Greeks of that day had chemical 
substances unknown to us; and as it is impossible to reconcile this 
description to any imaginable composition or effects, the point must 
fairly be given up as unintelligible. We canuot suppose the liquid 
in the “phioles”. to have contained nitre, because that salt will not 
mix with any liquid of this nature in such a manner as to aid its 
combustion. 

Whatever this was, it has at any rate been shown that it was but 
one of many military fires, and that it must not be taken as the stan- 
dard of the “ feu Gregois.”’ 

It is worth while, however, to quote the opinions of the times re- 


specting it, as it seems to have inspired an unreasonable degree of 


terror. We cannot suppese that it ever was in very common use, as 
many authors who have described the military operations of these 
times, and among the rest, William of Tyre, take no notice of it, 
though in his account of the sieges and actions which he relates, as- 
saults and defences by ordinary fire are frequently mentioned. The 
romancers of these ages, the abstracts and brief chronicles of the times, 
are equally silent respecting it. ‘The pagans have all the credit of it, 
at least in the following verses : 


Ignis hic conficitur tantum per Paganos 
Ignis hic exterminat tantum Christianos 
lncantatus namque est per illos prophanos 
Ab hoc perpetud, Christe, libera nos. 


The good monk seems to have held it in great horror. 

The descriptions which represent it as unctuous and viscid, and 
as adhering to the objects which it reached, may be perhaps recon- 
ciled to the former, since a viscid substance, as well as a liquid one, 
might have been kept in “ phioles.”” But as these viscid and unctuous 
substances only present the same kind of difficulties as the former, 
I need not dwell on them. They might easily have been all formed 
of the same resinous ingredients in various proportions. 

There is a much greater difficulty coming. The opinion of the 
Greek fire being inextinguishable by water, could not justly have been 
entertained of any compositions of this nature, not even of Anna 
Comnena’s sulphureous compound. No burning substance could have 
resisted an application of this nature, provided it were employed in 
sufficient quantity, unless under the protection of a carcass or tube 
of some kind, in which case it must also have contained nitre. It is 
plain that there is either a good deal of imagination or of ignorance in 

Vou. II. No. 7.—Museum. B 
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these reports; such, indeed, as to throw serious doubts upon much 
more of the history of this substance. The Florentine monk, who de- 


scribes the siege of Acre, says, 
” . 


Pereat 6 utinam ignis hujus vena 

Non enim extinguitur aqua sed arena 
Vixque vinum acidum arctat ejus frana 
Et urina stringitur ejus vix habena. 


That sand should have extinguished some of these fires, we can un- 
derstand ; but that it should ‘have been put out by vinegar and urine, 
and not by water, is impossible, as these were not likely to have been 
procured in sufficient quantity, surely not in such abundance as 
water ; and on no other principle could the one have acted better than 
the other. 

I do not see that any further light can be thrown on these varieties 
of the Greek fire. The accounts seem to be confused, and unintelli- 
gible, as far as they are so, partly by the ignorance, and partly by the 
exaggeration, of the reporters. Abstracting these, it is probable that 
they were truly enough, as has been said, resinous inflammable com- 
pounds, solid, tenacious, or liquid, without nitre, and exactly similar 
to the fires of our own ancient fire-ships, before chemistry had taught 
us to proceed on better principles. Fire arrows have been used by 
nations who never heard of Saracens or Greek fires. If there is any 
thing further to be explained, it appears to have arisen from applying 
generally to all these military fire-works the effects of some of them, 
an error easily produced by the use of a general term. Joinville’s fire 
will probably help to explain the mystery, such as it is. 

His description will be found much more inteliigible, and will, I 
think, fully prove the supposition that there were different things 
known by one name, and that the Greek fire used against Louis at 
Acre was neither the Chinese oil, nor any oil, nor any viscid sub- 
stance, nor even the composition described by our celebrated female 
historian. As this writer was an eye-witness, having been himself 

resent at this famous siege, his account is as worthy of credit as 
it is clear and descriptive. We shall also have reason to see that it 
implies a knowledge of gunpowder, and possibly even of ordnance, 
and that the former invention is thus carried back to a period which 
supports the account of the Arabian author of 1249, who has been 
quoted from Casiri. 

According to Joinville, the Greek fire was thrown from the walls 
of Acre by a machine called a petrary, occasioning such terrors among 
the commanders of St. Louis’s army, that Gaultier de Cariel, an ex- 

. . ° sd . . 
perienced and valiant knight, advised his men, as often as it was 
thrown, to fall prostrate on their elbows and knees, and pray to God, 
as he alone could deliver them from the danger. And as the king lay 
in bed, whenever he was informed that this fire was thrown, he used 
to raise himself, and, lifting his hands, exclaimed, “ Good Lord, pre- 
serve my people!” This petrary only threw it three times in the night, 
but it was also thrown four times from a cross-bow. 

Here we have apparently two kinds of artillery ; since, as it is de- 
scribed to have come from “the bottom of the petrary,” that machine 
can scarcely have been any thing but a piece of ordnance; a mortar, 
perhaps, of large bore. The cross-bow, or balista, might have been 
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used for the same purpose for a smaller projectile of the same nature, 
or possibly for some other kind of fire. 

To confirm the opinion already given of the nature of the fire which 
thus annoyed St. Louis, it must be remarked, that it came forward as 
large as a barrel of verjuice, with a tail issuing from it as big as a great 
sword; making a noise in its passage like thunder, and seeming like a 
dragon flying through the air; while, from the great quantity of fire 
which it threw out, it gave such a light that one might see in the camp 
as if it had been day. , 

Now we are here still left to our conjectures as to the exact nature 
of this fire; as we have no other account of it than that of Geoffrey 
de Vinesauf, who attended Richard to the crusade, and who de- 
scribes it as consuming éven flint and iron, and as being unextin- 
guishable by water, while it was also attended by a pernicious stench 
and a livid fame. 

It is apparent, on considering this evidence, that the fire now under 
review bore no relation to those which were first described, and that 
we have to choose between a rocket and a carcass. ‘There are diffi- 
culties both ways. The fact of its having been projected from a pe- 
trary, is in favour of a carcass; as a rocket would not have borne the 
explosion of a piece of ordnance, and which indeed could not have 
been necessary, since it is capable of flying by its own energy. As 
little could a cross-bow be required for a rocket ; while small car- 
casses, or inflamed balls, like our modern light-balls, of a firm: texture, 
might easily have been projected in this manner. 

On the other hand, though the fuse of a carcass would produce a 
tail of light, that would not have been equal to a long sword, nor 
could it have illuminated the whole camp. ‘This is more like the de- 
scription of the stream of fire from a rocket; while the noise like 
thunder, which attended its passage, agrees well with the latter ma- 
chine, but not at all with a carcass, which only makes a gentle whist- 
ling as it passes through the air. Thus it may be —— that it 
must have been a rocket; an opinion, perhaps, supported by the early 
knowledge, formerly discussed, of this projectile, in India, whence, as 
I have already attempted to show, the Arabians derived this inventien, 
among much more of their knowledge. 

The only objection to this notion, is the fact of its having been pro- 
jected from some machine, as just mentioned. But this may be ob- 
viated by supposing that it was a fire-work of this nature, without a 
bore, and therefore incapable of flying by its own recoil: in short, a 
huge squib. Such a fire-work as this would produce all the appear- 
ances described ; the long tail of fire, the noise, and the light; and it 
would require a projectile force, which might have been given both 
by mechanical and chemical artillery, by the balista, and by the pe- 
trary or mortar. This opinion is further confirmed by the descrip- 
tion of the rocket in Marcus Greecus, which seems also to have been 
a military fire-work. There are no directions for boring it: whereas, 
had that been practised, it was scarcely possible he should have 
omitted to mention it, minute as he is in all his description of the 
composition, and of the two cases, the “ volatile” one and the “ to- 
nitrum faciens.” Indeed, he positively directs the rocket-case to be 
completely filled and weil rammed. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that an unbored rocket cannot fly without a foreign projectile impulse. 
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If I am thus right in supposing the Greek fire of Joinville to have 
been a rocket of this imperfect kind, it is easy to explain the resis- 
tance which it offered to any attempts to extinguish it. Water ha§ no 
effect, because the blast from the orifice prevents it from entering ; for 
the vinegar and urine, the good monk must be held responsible. It is 
pretty clear that his account of this property in the Greek fire has 
been derived from these very fire-works, and has, by the usual mis- 
take, been assigned to the whole race. 

Whatever this formidable fire was, it seems to have caused more 
alarm than injury, as we cannot discover in the narration, that any 
mischief of moment was produced by it. This is pretty muth the 
case with rockets at the present day. 

I may yet remark on Joinville’s history of this siege, that, while it 
confirms the opinion before held out of the differences in kind among 
the Greek fires, and of the real nature of this particular one, it also 
corroborates that which has already considered the Arabians as ac- 
quainted, even at that distant time, with the explosive compounds 
that derive their properties from nitre. 

If it was a rocket or a squib, that admits of no doubt; if it was 
any kind of carcass, or fire-ball, the same is true; as no resinous 
compound, without nitre, could have burnt enclosed in a case, as this 
appears most evidently to have been; and as indeed no such com- 
pound at liberty could have resisted water. Nitre is absolutely ne- 
cessary for every kind of carcass, and that in considerable propor- 
tion: and it is enly indeed by compounding the charge of carcasses 
on the same general principles as gunpowder, that they can be made 
effectual. 

As no further light can be thrown on this subject from the ancient 
authors, it is unnecessary to prolong this inquiry. The subject seems 
to be cleared, at least, of much of its mystery; and that this mystery 
has in a great measure arisen from mistakes and exaggerations, must 
be very apparent. We may remain at our ease on this head, and be 
satisfied that we have lost nothing by our imaginary loss of the Greek 
fire. We may still safely boast, that in whatever arts either the 
Greeks or Arabs may have excelled us, in that of destroying each 
other we could have taught them much, and could have learnt no- 
thing from them. Divested of the mist which wonder and ignorance 
have drawn round it, the boasted Greek fire seems to have been a con- 
temptible weapon enough. Had the rhyming monk or St. Louis been 
at the sieges of Copenhagen or Algiers, it would be difficult to con- 
one where they would have found words to express what must 

nave been, to their fires, like the thunders and lightnings of heaven to 
those of the theatre. 

It will not be misplaced to bestow a few words more in bringing 
down the use of this engine of war to a later period. We already 
hinted that, about the end of the eleventh century, the eastern Ro- 
mans used it against the Pisans, at which period the secret of its 
composition was unkuown, net only to the sufferers themselves, but 
to western Europe. But we are informed by Pére Daniel, that 
Philip Augustus brought some from Acre, and used it against the 
English vessels at the siege of Dieppe. Lastly, when Ypres was 
besieged by the Bishop of Norwich in 1385, the garrison defended 
itself with Greek fire. Ag this time gunpowder and ordnance had 
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become common, and from that period the very term Greek fire fell 
into disuse. 

» Sipce that, however, there have not been wanting inventors who have 
laboured to discover what required no discovery; dazzled by the vi- 
sionary character of this exaggerated and mysterious substance. Nei- 
ther have there been wanting quacks and impostors, who have pre- 
tended to a knowledge of the imaginary secret from interested views. 
Grose informs us that a chemist in this country, whose name, however, 
appears to have been forgotten, pretended to this piece of knowledge, 
and enjoyed an annual pension on condition of keeping it secret, be- 
cause our government was unwilling to increase the eeeuniieg and 
cruelty of war. The same attempts were frequently made by this 
fruitful race during the late war, but not with the same success. In 
France also, many years ago, a certain Dupré received a pension on 
the same grounds. But the world has grown wiser of late; and we 
are in little danger now of being misled by any modern empiric, how- 
ever we may still choose to dream over the tales of the careless and 
credulous Byzantine writers. 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Koran, commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed, translated 
into English immediately from the original Arabic, with explanatory 
notes talcen from the most approved commentators; to which is pre- 
fixed a Preliminary Discourse, by George Sale, Gent. 4to. London, 
1734. 

Nulla falsa doctrina est, que ion aliquid veri permisceat. 
Augustin. Quest. Evang. 1. 2. c, 40, 

“ Saxe is half a Mussulman,” observed the eloquent historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and the remark is quoted on 
the first leaf of the copy of the work now before us, which belonged to 
one of the wisest, most candid, and virtuous, of modern sages and legis- 
lators.—Both applied the sentiment in the spirit of philosophic candour, 
as a key to the temper in which the work in question was executed, as 
manifesting their opinion that our author was eminently qualified for 
the task he undertook, and that he had held the fair and even hand of 
an impartial historian, translator, and commentator. 

But the observation has been echoed by some in a different. spirit, 
that of ignorant prejudice, blind to undeniable historical, and rational 
inference, swollen with self-sufficient superiority, mistaking dogmatic 
intolerance for grateful consciousness of the purer lights which it has 
pleased a gracious Providence to bestow on more favoured nations, 
and jealous of the motives even of the humble inquirer, who wishes 
to attribute actions to good intentions when he can, and hopes to be 
abie to discern something short of unmixed evil in a dispensation, 
which has been allowed fur centuries to regulate the morals and reli- 
gious feelings of millions. 

We have selected the work before us, not only as a production oj 
which our country has great reason to boast, as one of the greatest 
ornaments of her eastern literature, (a department in which she is pe- 
euliarly rich,) but that, while we bear our testimony to its literary 
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worth, and the vast accession which its appearance made to popular 
acquaintance with the subject, we might also admire the candour 
and impartiality of its spirit, and the unassuming yet intrepid Bold- 
ness with which it stood forward against the prejudices of the age, to 
claim some favourable consideration for the instructor and legislater 
of a whole hemisphere, and to dissipate the cloud of absurd and ca- 
lumnious fable that had been so long gathering around his name. 

Adverting, in the first place, to the literary worth of Sale’s labours, 
let us consider what sort of assistance even the scholar had for an ac- 
quaintance with the text of the Koran, or with the vast mass of mate- 
rials which the annotator has digested, for the illustration of a volume 
which would otherwise, even when translated, be for the most part 
nearly unintelligible to an European. 

As to the text, though there were several versions extant, there was 
but one, as he justly observes, which had any pretensions to a tolera- 
bly accurate representation of the sense of the original, that by Mar- 
racei, published at Padua, in 1698.—In the modern tongues of Europe, 
(except a bad Italian version by Andrea Arrivabene, from a worse Latin 
isso or hay by Retenensis, published by Bibliander, in 1550) there was 
nothing but a French translation by Andrew du Ryer, a work of little 
value, “ there being mistakes in every page, besides frequent transpo- 
sitions, omissions, and additions, faults unpardonable in a work of 
this nature.” From this French version an English one had been 
framed, by Alexander Ross, who could not, of course, rectify the blun- 
ders of his original, and being but inditferently acquainted with the 
French language added many of his own.—Such a version as Sale’s, 
therefore, we need not add, was an invaluable treasure, and the mode 
of its execution not only supplied the urgency of the time, but has 
nearly superseded the necessity for future labours.—We shall have 
dccasion, perhaps, in the course of this article, to quote some passages 
to serve as specimens of his style, which is admirably adapted to the 
subject. 

With regard to his Preliminary Discourse and Notes, we cannot 
speak too highly, either of the patient industry and laborious diligence 
they manifest, or of the soundness of the judgment every where dis- 
played aoe author. ‘To the literary world they too were and con- 
tinue to of immense value—Where could the inquirer into the 
history of the obscure tribes, among whom Mahomet started into no- 
tice, or into the opinions and customs which form the basis of his sys- 
tem and are interwoven with its whole texture, have sought for the gra- 
tification of his curiosity? The ponderous labours of D'Herbelot, Po. 
cock, Reland, Hide, or the folios of Arabian historians, might have 
been accessible to the scholar who devoted himself to the research 
under favourable circumstances; but to the mass of readers the sub- 
ject was a dead letter, in comparison with the light which the facili- 
ties now afforded have thrown around it—In this point of view, there- 
fore, and considering the spirit of its execution, the admirer of his work 
will hardly lament that “Sale is half a Mussulman ;” that he came 
to the work thoroughly acquainted with all the mysteries of the sys- 
tem, so as to throw himself into the conceptions of his author, to imbibe 
the spirit and energy of his language, =e see even his failings with 


a charitable eye. 
But Sale it is, perhaps, added, is “ halfa Mussulman,” in a more 
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serious point of view; in one, we admit, much more subject to misre- 
presentation and suspicion, inasmuch as it touches certain passions 
and prejudices, which have, perhaps, the strongest hold on the mind, 
and ‘ire at the same time those which it is the most delicate task to 
encounter, because they often have their foundation in virtuous mo- 
tives, in devotional feelings of gratitude and veneration for the bless- 
ing of a pure and ennobling system of religion—he has seen and ven- 
tured to indicate some points of dignity and utility in a character and 
system which had hitherto been the subjects of indiscriminate abuse— 
he has showed that “they were greatly deceived who imagined this 
faith to have been propagated by the sword alone,” and that “ there 
was something more than was vulgarly imagined in a religion which 
had made so surprising a progress.” 

This we are disposed to consider one of the greatest merits of Sale’s 

publication. It was idle and ridiculous to bestow nothing but inso- 
lent opprobrium and ignorant declamation upon one of the most pow- 
erful instruments which the hand of Providence has raised up to influ- 
ence the opinions and destinies of mankind through a long succession 
of ages. The whole subject, whether viewed with relation to the ex- 
traordinary rise and progress, either of the founder personally, or of 
the system itself, cannot be otherwise than one of the deepest inter- 
est; and we are persuaded that of those who have considered the com- 
parative influences of* the Mahometan and Christian religions, there 
are few who have not at times found themselves confounded at the 
survey, and compelled to admit that even the former must have been 
ordained for many wise and beneficent purposes, and to confide in 
its instrumentality in the production at any rate of great eventual 
good. 
We shall see, more plainly, the obligation which the cause of fair 
and candid inquiry is under to Sale, when we consider that the bigot- 
ed self-sufficiency which was displayed by the Christian world to- 
wards the votaries of Mahomet, was, in great measure, owing to the 
profound ignorance in which it was involved. From the era of the 
Crusades down even to a very late period, this ignorance of the nature 
and character of the Mahometan system, its founder, and history, was 
extreme. Mahomet was sometimes described as a pagan deity, at other 
times as an idol, and scarcely ever ranked as less than a magician. So 
far from being aware that he was a zealous advocate of the unity and 
perfections of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, the Chris- 
tian church openly pronounced a curse upon the Deity, whose worship 
he proclaimed, and it required all the influence of the Emperor Ma- 
nuel Comnenus to remove this anathema, by a compromise, to the 
shoulders of the prophet himself. 

Of the old historians, Grafton, in his chronicle, gives, we think, as 
fair a sketch of the rise of the prophet and his system as any one of 
his day, and we quote it that our readers may see what a precious com- 
pound it is, of some truth with no small dose of error and misrepre- 
sentation, probably by no means intentional, though characteristic of 
the degree of information which was then prevalent on the subject. 


“Mahomet of Arabia, at this time, when there was great confusion of things 
both in the east and west, then began his career. He came out ofa base stock, and 
being fatherless, one Abdemonaples, a man of the house of Ishmael, bought him for 
his slave, and loved him greatly for his favour and wyt, for which cause he made 
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him ruler of his merchandize and businesse. Then one Serg’us, a monk, which for 
heresie fled into Arabia, instructed him in the heresie of Nestorius. In the same 
season his master dyed without children, leaving behind him much ryches, and his 
wife, a rich widowe of fifty years of age, whom Mahomet married, and w she 
dyed he was made heire, and greatly increased in ryches, and for his magical? artes 
was had, also, in great admiration and honour of the foolish people. Wherefore, 
by the counsayle of Sergius, he called himself the prophet of God, and shortly 
after, when his name was published, and then taken to Be of great authoritie, he 
devised a law or kinde of religion called .dicaron, in the which he tooke some 
parte well neere of all the heresies that had been before his time. With the 
Sabellians he denied the Trinitic, with the Manichees he affirmed to be but two 
persons in the deitie—he denied the equalitie of the father and the sun with the 
“unomians—and sayde with Macedone, the holie ghost was a creature, and approved 
the multitude of wyves with the Nicolaites—He borrowed of the Jewes circumcision, 
and of the Gentiles much superstition, and somewhat he took of the Christian viri- 
tie, beside many devilishe phantasies, invented of his owne braine.—Those who 
obeyed his lawe he called Saracens, kc.” 


Even in much later times the spirit of ignorant or bigoted misrepre- 
sentation had little subsided; and of such writers as Prideaux, Mar- 
racci, and many others, who have no excuse for their misrepresenta- 
tion, Mr. Mill truly says, that “they lose their candour, and often 
their love of truth, when the subject is a Mussulman’s religion —They 
stand round a caldron, throw into it all the elements of vice and evil, 
and the production is a Mahomet.” 

Now that the blind fury which precipitated Burope against the Mos- 
lem faith and its professors has been softened by time and the progress 
of knowledge and candid inquiry, we may be allowed to turn a retro- 
spective glance of impartiality upon the merits and fortunes of the 
rival powers, which brought the eastern and western worlds into col- 
lision, and to admit that science and the arts, the sacred cause of li- 
berty itself, owes much to these eastern devotees, and that their annals 
are bright with some examples worthy of esteem and imitation —Not 
to mention that, to the struggles during the Crusades, we mainly owe 
the abolition of the onerous parts of the feudal system, and the destruc- 
tion of those aristocratic despotisms, on the ruins of which arose the 
proudest bulwark of our liberties; we must remind Europe that she is 
indebted to the followers of Mahomet, as “ the link which connects an- 
cient and modern literature ;” for the preservation, during a long pe- 
riod of western darkness, of the works of many of the Greek philoso- 
phers, and the cultivation of some of the most important branches of 
science. Mathematics, astronomy, medicine, &c. are highly indebted to 
their labours.—Spain, Cassino, and Salernum, were the nurseries of 
the literature of the age; and the works of Avicenna, Averroes, Bei- 
thar, Algazel, &c. gave new vigour and direction to the studies of 
those who were emerging from a state of barbarism. ‘Their zeal in the 
a of geographical Entvtedns impelled them to explore and found 
cingdoms even in these desert regions of Africa, which are, at the pre- 
sent day, impervious to European enterprise.—Through its brightest 
periods, nay, even from its origin, Mahometanism was comparatively 
favourable to literature. —*« Mahomet, himself, said, that a mind with- 
out erudition was like a body without a soul; that glory consists not 
in wealth but knowledge; and his followers were charged to search for 
learning even in the remotest part of the globe.” “The caliphate was 
held, during several ages, by a race of monarchs who rank am the 
mest accomplished by whom any sceptre has been swayed.”—Reli- 
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gious differences were forgotten; “ I chose this learned man,” said the 
Caliph Almamon, speaking of Messul, a Christian, whom he was 
blamed for making president of a college at Damascus, “ not to be my 
guide in religious affairs, but to be my teacher of science.” 

Who has not mourned too over the fate of the last remnant of chi- 
valry, the fall of the Mussulman empire in Spain? Who has not felt 
his bosom swell with admiration towards that brave and generous na- 
tion, of whose reign for eight centuries it is observed, that, even by 
the historians of their enemies, not a single instance of cold-blooded 
cruelty is recorded? Who has not blushed to see a Christian priest- 
hood goading on the civil power to treat with unexampled bigotry a 
people from whom they had always received humanity and protection ; 
and to record the political fanaticism of Ximenes, in consigning to the 
flames the labours of the philosophers, mathematicians, and poets of 
Cordova, the literature of a splendid dynasty of seven hundred years? 
Alas! “les Maures vainqueurs des Espagnols, ne persecuterent point 
les vaincus; les ispagnols vainqueurs des Maures, les ont persecutes 
et chassés.”’ 

Sale reduced into order, and brought within the compass of general 
readers, the confused mass of historical and traditional information, 
which exists as to the life, character, and actions of Mahomet.—The sub- 
ject is one attended with numberless difficulties, aud has accordingly 
been, and probably will ever continue to be, a very unsatisfactory one to 
those who desire to trace the springs of action, and the first w orkings of 
the principles, which, in the event, have had an incalculable influence 
on society. The materials for accurate information are scanty enough ; 
Gibbon, as Mr. Hallam observes, “has hardly apprized the reader 
sufficiently of the crumbling foundation upon which his narrative of 
Mahomet’s life and actions depends.” Authentic history has furnished 
a bare outline, which every author has filled up as suited his own 
fancy and prejudices,—a rough sketch, of which the shading, the co- 
louring, the very form and figure, have been left to the whim of the 
artist.—It has been often handled, but rather because it furnished ex- 
ercise for the imagination than opportunity for the development of 
truth. Boutainvilliers has elevated his subject into a hero, Prideaux 
sunk him into a devil; but both were often able to defy contradiction 
if they could not produce proof. 

If Sale’s memoir is not the most interesting as a literary perform- 
ance, it has undoubtedly the merit of laying before us in a condensed 
form the greatest mass of facts and information, bearing upon the 
subject as well as upon cotemporary history ; and though he cautiously 
abstains from the obtrusion of hypothesis, he readily a, the 
candour of the pious and ts Spanhemius, “who acknowledged 
Mahomet to have been richly furnished with natural endowments, 
beautiful in his person, of a subtle wit, agreeable behaviour, show- 
ing liberality to & poor, courtesy to every one, fortitude against his 
enemies, and above all a high reverence for the name of God; se- 
vere against the perjured, aduiterers, prodigals, covetous, false wit- 
nesses, &c.; a great preacher of patience, charity, mercy, beneficence, 
gratitude, honouring of parents and superiors, and a frequent celebra- 
tor of the divine praises.” 

Viewing all the circumstances to which Mahometanism owed its 
rise and progress, we confess we do not see any great cause for asto- 
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nishment that such a system, when enforced by the power of natural 
eloquence, the dignity of considerable moral truth, and the persuasive 
energy of manners which conciliated while they commanded, io 
make its way rapidly—* They are greatly deceived,” to repeat Sate’s 
words, “who imagine it to have been propagated by the sword alone ;” 
and it cannot be denied that it has been subservient to great and im- 
portant ends in the dispensations of Providence. The just and ele- 
vated notions of the divine nature and perfections, the rigorous in- 
culcation of most branches of moral duty, the doctrine perpetually 
enforced of a future state of rewards and punishments, “the gold ore 
that pervades the dross” of that book in which, however imperfectly, 
we must read the system, could not but strike with useful impressions 
a serious and reflecting, though uninformed people.—* The devout 
Mussuliman has always exhibited more of the stoic than the epicurean ;” 
and his zealous and undeviating maintenance of the unity and supre- 
macy of the divine Being has acted every where as a barrier against 
idolatry and polytheism. 

If Sale’s labours had been merely confined to a correct version and 
elucidation of the text of the Koran, that portion of his work would 
alone have done much in dispelling the cloud of ignorance and misre- 
presentation that hung around the subject. It laid open the best 
source from which it 1s likely the historian will ever be enabled to 
form satisfactory conclusions as to the character, design, and first 
progress of this singular faith, though even here, much imperfection 
and uncertainty must ever exist. Taking it however as it stands, with 
the light thrown upon it by this excellent commentator, it certainly 
repels many of the popular charges of invention and imposture against 
the author, whoever he was. ‘Too easy credulity and acquiescence in 
the mystifications and prejudices of the age would be imputations 
more easily supported—* Few or none,” it has been truly observed, 
“of the relations or circumstances contained in it were invented by 
Mahomet, as is generally supposed; it being easy to trace the origin 
of them much higher, were more of those books (the apocryphal books 
of the Jews and Christians) extant, and it were worth while to make 
the inquiry.” It should always be remembered, too, that most of the 
absurd stories, which form part of the creed of many of the Mussul- 
man believers, and are popularly talked of as forming fundamental 
portions of the system, are in nowise identified with the Koran, and 
not even noticed in it in the remotest manner, but have their origin in 
the collection of traditions, formed two hundred years after Maho- 
met’s death, under the title of the Sonna, at a time when any artifice 
might safely be resorted to, to prop up the temporal power of his suc- 
cessors. But it would hardly be doing justice to his memory to as- 
sume, altogether, that the Koran, as it now exists, is to be taken as a 
correct image of his thoughts, or even of his system, as originally pro- 
mulgated. No one can fix, with much precision, either its date or 
author. It is still doubtful whether a considerable portion, at least, 
was not the work of a Christian or Jew, and whether important addi- 
tions and variations have not been made, in the earlier periods of its 
existence, to meet the necessity for giving the broadest sanction to 
the title of this new dynasty of princes. There seems no doubt, at 
any rate, that Abu Beker performed the office of editor (how faith- 
fully, no one can tell) to the whole work, and that Osman, the suc- 
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cessor, twenty-one years after the death of the reputed author, gave 
ita second and complete revision, as it is called, when the interest 
and temporal policy of the parties would certainly not tend towards 
the rejection of whatever placed their authority upon high ground. 

The literary character of this curious compilation bs attracted 
more attention than perhaps it would otherwise have deserved, from 
the avowed author having venturedgto arrogate the highest excellence 
to js composition, and te rest upon that assumption his claim to di- 
vine inspiration. This was rather a bold step, and authorizes little 
ceremony in the discussion of a point on which an author gives so 
broad a challenge: but really it is not very easy (at least for one not 
perfectly skilled in the Arabic tongue) to form very precise ideas on 
the subject. Every one knows that the beauty of the diction, and the 
melody of the verse or rhyme (for so most of the concluding parts of 
the sentences are written) are untranslatable, and it would he ex- 
treme arrogance to deny that the universal feeling of those who are 
most competent to judge, is strong evidence of no ordinary merit in 
those particulars at least; but judging as well as we can, we should 
place the work, considered as a mere literary composition, considera- 
bly above the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, or the Edda, and rank its most 
boasted periods immeasurably below the beauty, the grandeur, the 
transcendant magnificence of what might be called parallel passages 
in the books of the Old Testament. The best portions are undoubt- 
edly those which breathe a spirit of strong devotion, or an awful 
fasling of the majesty of the divine Being, and enforce the arguments 
for his existence and attributes drawn from the appearances of na- 
ture. We quote two or three passages of this sort, which we do with- 
out ceremony, because there are not many who have patience to wade, 
as they must doubtless do, through a great mass of tedious matter, be- 
fore they arrive at them. 


“God! there is no God but he! the living, the self-subsisting; neither slumber 
nor sleep seizeth him; to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on earth. 
Who is he that can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure? he know- 
eth that which is past, and that which is to come to them, and they shall not com- 
prehend any thing of his knowlege, but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is ex- 
tended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both is no burthen unto 
him :—He is the high—the mighty !’—chap. 2. 


“ God causeth the grain, and the date stone to put forth; he bringeth forth the 
living from the dead, and he bringeth forth the dead from the living.—This is 
God. Why therefore are ye turned away from him? he causeth the morning to 
appear, and hath ordained the night for rest, and the sun and the moon for the 
computing of time ; this is the disposition of the mighty, the wise God. It is he 
who hath ordained the stars for ve, that ye may be directed thereby in the darkness 
of the land and of the sea. We have clearly shown forth our signs unto a people 
who understand, It is he who hath produced you from one soul, and hath pro- 
vided for you a sure receptacle and a repository. We have already shown forth 
our signs unto people that are wise. It is he who sendeth down water from hea- 
ven; and we have thereby produced the springing buds of all things, and have 
thereout produced the green things, from which we produce the grain, growing 
in rows, and palm trees, from whose branches proceed clusters of dates, hanging 
close together; and gardens of grapes, and olives, and pomegranates, both like 
and unlike to one another. Look on their fruits, when they have fruit, and their 
growing to maturity: verily herein are signs unto people who believe. * * * * 
This is God, your Lord! there is no God but he, the Creator of all things— 
therefore serve him, for he taketh care of all things—the sight comprehendeth 
him not, but he comprebendeth the sight—he is the gracions, the wise.”—chap, 6. 
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“Say, who provideth you food from heaven and earth? or who hath the abso- 
lute power over the hearing and the sight? and who bringeth forth the as 
from the dead, and bringeth forth the deed from the living, and who governe 
all things ? t 

“They will surely answer—God. Say, will ye therefore fear him? This is 
therefore God, your true God, and wha remaill there yifter truth, except error 
How therefore are ye turned aside frog the truth ? Thus is the word of thy Lord 
verified upon them who do wickednessg thatahey be lf@ve got,* * * * 

* Say, is there any of your companion who aires c ie: unt th se 

“ Sav, God directeth unto the truth. = 

“Whether is he, therefore, who directeth unto the au more worthy to be 
followed, or he who directeth not, unless he be directed ? What aileth you, there- 
fore, that ye judge as ye do?” —chap. 10. 


“ Whatsoever is in heaven and earth singeth praise unto God; he is mighty 
and wise—his is the kingdom of heaven and earth—he giveth life, and he putteth 
to death, and he is Almighty—he is the first and the last; the manifest and the 
hidden; and he knoweth all things—it is he who created the heavens and earth 
in six days, and then ascended the throne. He knoweth that which entereth into 
the earth, and that which issueth out of the same; and that which descendeth 
from heaven, and that which ascendeth thereto; and he is with you wheresoever 
ye be; for God secth that which ye do: his is the kingdom of heaven and earth ; 
and unto God shall all things return. He causeth the night to succeed the day, 
and he causeth the day to succeed the night, and he knoweth the innermost parts 
of men’s hearts.” —chap. 57. 


The following chapter has always appeared to us peculiarly inter- 
esting, for the beauty and truth of the moral feeling, and for its ex- 
pressing strongly those emotions which we may sup ose to have in- 
fluenced the mind of the author in the early period of his career, when 
Providence had called him into a more prosperous station than the 


dawn of his existence had promised, and when his aaah of religious 
reform were ripening into maturity. 


“By the brightness of the morning, and by the night when it groweth dark, 
thy Lord hath not forsaken thee, neither doth he hate thee. Verily the life to 
come shall be better for thee than this present life, and thy Lord shall give thee 
a reward, wherewith thou shalt be well pleased. Did he not find thee an orphan, 
and hath he not taken care of thee? and did he not find thee wandering in error, 
and hath he not guided thee into the truth? and did he not find thee needy, and 
hath he not enriched thee’? wherefore, oppress not the orphan, neither repulse 
the beggar; but declare the goodness of thy Lord.”—chap. 93. 


We have ventured to arrange the following passage in a rhythmi 
cal form, as a specimen of the poetic parts of the Koran. 


“ By the sun, and its rising brightness ; 

By the moon, when she followeth him ; 

By the day, when it showeth his splendour 

By the night, when it covereth him with darkness ; 

By the heaven, and him who built it; 

By the earth, and him who spread it forth ; 

By the soul, and him who completely formed it, 

And i inspired into the same its faculty of distinguishing, 
And power of choosing wickedness and piety ; 

Now ts he, who hath purified the same, happy ; 

But he, who hath corrupted the same, miserable.”—chap. 91. 


We may not think very highly of this extract, but there are some 
ornamental passages which will fess stand the test of criticism, parti- 
cularly such figures as the following, very fit to be associated with 
some more modern concetti. 
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“If the sca were ink to write the words of my Lord, verily the sea would fail, 
before the words of my Lord would fail; although we added another sea like unto 
it as a further supply.”—chap. 18. 


The certainty of a future state of retributive justice is powerfully 
announced in several impressive passages. 


“ Who fulfil the covenant of God, and break not their contracts, and who join 
that which God hath commanded to be joined (belief with practice) and who fear 
their Lord, and dread an ill account; and who persevere out of a sincere desire to 
please their Lord, and observe the stated times of prayer, and give alms out of 
what we have bestowed on them, in secret and openly, and who turn away evil 
with good; the reward of these shall be Paradise, gardens of eternal abode ; 
which they shall enter, and also whoever shall have acted uprightly, of their fa- 
thers, of their wives, and their posterity ; and the angels shall go in unto them by 
every gate, saying, Peace be unto you, because ye have endured with patience! 
How excellent a reward is Paradise !”—chap. 13. 


Reversing the picture, he exclaims: 


“The day will come, when the earth shall be changed into another earth, and 
the heavens into other heavens; and men shall come forth from their graves to 
appear before the only, the mighty God.—And thou shalt see the wicked bound 
together in fetters ; their inner garments shall be of pitch, and fire shall cover their 
faces; that God may reward every soul according to what it shall have deserved ; 
for God is swift in taking an account.” 

“Know that this present life is only a toy and a vain amusement; and worldly 
pomp, and the affectation of glory among you, and the multiplying of riches and 
children, are as the plants nourished by the rain, the springing up whereof delight- 
eth the husbandman—afterwards they wither, so that thou seesi the same turned 
yellow, and at length they become dry stubble.—And in the life to come will be a 
severe punishment for those who covet worldly grandeur; and pardon from God, 
and favour from those who renounce it: for this preseut life is no other than a 
deceitful provision.”—chap. 57. 


We must still find room for the only favourable specimen we recol- 
lect, of quite a different sort of composition ; the attempts at which, in 
the Koran, are generally unsuccessful. The story, which follows, is 
doubtless borrowed from some original now inaccessible, but which 
probably had extensive circulation in the East, and from thence made 
its way westward, with many other materials for European tales of 
fiction, through the legends of the Greek church and other channels. 
It appears among the Contes Dévots circulating in France, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under the title “ De U’ Hermite qu’un 
ange conduisit dans le Siecle’’-—in the Gesta Romanorum—Howell’s 
Letters—Dr. More’s Dialogues—in Voltaire’s Zadig—and lastly in 
the beautiful poem of Parnell. 

Moses is introduced, in his conduct of the children of Israel 
through the wilderness, as joining company at the meeting of two seas, 
with a prophet, whom he addresses thus : 


“Shall I follow thee, that thou mayest teach me part of that which thou hast 
been taught, for a direction unto me? He answered, verily thou canst not bear 
with me : for how canst thou patiently suffer those things, the knowledge whereot 
thou dost not comprehend? Moses replied, thou shalt find me patient, if God 

lease ; neither will I be disobedient unto thee in any thing. He said, if thou fol- 

w me, therefore, ask me not concerning any thing, until [ shall declare the 
meaning thereof unto thee. So they both went on by the sea-shore, until they 
went up into a ship: and he made a hole therein. And Moses said unto him, hast 
thou made a hole therein, that thou mightest drown those who are on board ? Now 
hast thou done a strange thing. He answered, did [ not tell thee that thou couldes: 
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not bear with me’ Moses said, rebuke me not, because I did forget; and impose 
not on me a difficulty in what I am commanded. Wherefore they left the ship, 
and proceeded, until they met with a youth; and he slew him. Moses — hast 
thou slain an innocent person, without his having killed another? Now hi 

committed an unjust action. He answered, did 1 not tell thee that thou couldest 
not bear with me? Moses said, if I ask thee concerning any thing hereafter, suffer 
me not to accompany thee: now hast thou received an excuse from me. They 
went forward, therefore, until they came to the inhabitants of a certain city, and 
they asked food of the inhabitants thereof; but they refused to receive them. 
Ani they found therein a wall, which was ready to fall down; and he set it up- 
right. Whereupon Moses said unto him, if thou wouldest, thou mightest doubt- 
less have received a reward for it. He answered, this shall be « separation be- 
tween me and thee: but I will first declare unto thee the signification of that 
which thou coullest not bear with patience. The vessel belonged to certain poor 
men, who did their business in the sea: and I was minded to render it unservicea- 
ble, because there was a king behind them, who took every sound ship by force. 
As to the youth, his parents were true believers; and we feared lest he, being an 
unbeliever, should oblige them to suffer his perverseness and ingratitude: where- 
fore we desired that their Lord might give them a more righteous child in ex- 
change for him, and one more affectionate towards them. And the wall belonged 
to two orphan youths in the city, and under it was a treasure hidden which be 
longed to them; and their father was a righteous man: and thy Lord was pleased 
that they should attain their full age, and take forth their treasure, through the 
mercy of thy Lord. And I did not what thou hast seen of my own will, but by 
God’s direction. This is the interpretation of that which thou couldest not bear 


with patience.” —chap. 18. 


We are inclined to give full credit to the idea, that the Koran is 
indebted to several hands for its present contents; and, perhaps, the 
encomiums which it lavishes so bountifully upon itself, may be consi- 
dered as supporting this theory —We should attribute to one of Ma- 
homet’s coadjutors, the studied art and ornament with which these 
sermons are embellished ; and it is not surprising that an illiterate 
man, feeling their effect on his own mind, (an effect much stronger 
than they could have produced if that mind had been their parent) 
should reckon, not injudiciously, on a similar power over his ignorant 
countrymen, and appeal to it as the proof of superhuman inspiration. 
—Speculating, as we are sometimes inclined to do, on the component 
parts of the work and their probable authors, we endeavour to try the 
question by our estimate of the prophet’s general character and de- 
sign. The governing and primary feeling, we conceive, to have been 
an ardent zeal for the restoration of a purer system of theology; and 
to this we add, as secondary principles, an assumption (whether 
founded in the first instance on fraud or enthusiasm is not clear) that 
he was divinely commissioned to the accomplishment of this grand 
object, and that he was justified, nay, bound in duty, to use force in 
its inculcation,—and a cool calculating policy, which led him, after 
ambition had taken deep root in his breast, to stoop to any compro- 
mise or conciliation on matters net fundamental or essential to his 
system, as one of reform.— We should accordingly assign to the mas- 
ter spirit, the burning indignation against the corruptions which dis- 
graced the age, the rigorous and undeviating assertion of the unity 
and supremacy of the Divine Being, the strong devotional feeling, the 
lofty tone of general morality, the proud assumption of his high call- 
ing, the original feelings of charity and liberality gradually givin 
way to and finally absorbed in the desire of power; and we woul 
consign to others the ornamental parts, the tricks of jingle and ca- 
dence, and the mere editorial arts of stringing together and piecing 
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ite the new structure odd ends and scraps of rabbinical and pseudo 
Christian tradition, with which he is not at all likely to have had inti- 
mate acquaintance, till it became expedient to conciliate different par- 
ties, and to seek of some apostate assistance and information, as to the 
most specious way of baiting a trap for the unwary. How else can we 
account for the singular circumstance, that whatever has the charac- 
ter of originality is bold and often sublime ; while an entire want of any 
kind of feeling, of beauty, and good taste, appears in what is borrowed 
from sources that, one would have thought, could not fail to captivate 
and stimulate to emulation ? 

What part of the Old Testament history is more calculated to affect 
and interest the best feelings of the heart, than the history of Joseph, 


as there narrated ?>—the same facts are told in the twelfth chapter of 


the Koran, without one spark of feeling, one symptom that the pla- 
ciarist was at all sensible of the beauty of his original: and this remark 
might be extended to many other similar instances. 

We would lastly find room for a third class of materials in the re- 
visions and pretended restorations of Mahomet’s successors, after the 
had become the heads of a powerful empire ; and to them we look wit 
strong suspicion, as the natural enemies of all that was humble or cha- 
ritable, and the introducers of a much stronger leaven of authoritative 
dogmatism and fanaticism. We may, perhaps, be considered as exer- 
cising rather too freely even the liberty of conjectural criticism, but, 
we must say, we have always entertained great doubts of the genuine- 
ness of the beginning of chap. 17, as it now stands ; and we only hesi- 
iate in expressing our opinion more decisively, because we think it 
not at all necessary to interpret the expression, as refering to and 
vouching for the long story which traditionary historians have told the 
world, concerning the journey of Mahomet to heaven. The chapter 


begins thus: 


“ Praise be unto him who transported his servant by night from the sacred tem- 
ple of Mecca to the farther temple of Jerusalem, the circuit of which we have 
blessed, that we might show him some of our signs, for Ged is he who heareth and 
seeth; and he gave unto Moses the book of the law,” &c. 


Now it is certainly very singular, that so extraordinary a revelation 
as the one in question, forming at present so important a feature in a 
Mussulman’s creed, and so much wanted in a system which claims 
scarcely any other supernatural testimonial, should be only obscurely 
hinted at by the principal agent in it, and jeft to be told in detail by 
vague and traditionary records—The soundest rule of criticism un- 
doubtedly is to abstain from assigning a marvellous construction to 
expressions, if they do not positively require it, and the legend may 
have been artfully fitted on to take its chance for whatever support 
this passage might be able to give it; but if we are constrained to 
take it as literally asserting the actual transportation of the prophet to 
Jerusalem, (which after all, by the bye, is a long way short of the des- 
tination which the fable assigns bim) we should certainly, looking 
at the whole context of the ae. rhs and the probabilities of the case, 
be much inclined to treat the allusion as a forgery, contrived to give 
some sort of authenticity to the strong dose of the marvellous, which 
it was found politic to administer to the credulous faithful by their 


Commanders. 
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The prophet’s claim to literary merit, in the ornamental part of the 

‘oran, is thus, upon our system, placed on no higher a station than 
that of a patron and adopter of a certain style of composition, which 
does not in truth rank very high; and surely nothing can be mote ab- 
surd than to place it in any way in comparison with those noble beau- 
ties of diction and expression, which every where adorn and sanctify 
the writings of the Old Testament. 

The best part of his work is the animated and dignified assertion of 
the unity and perfections of the Deity, the enforcement of sound pre- 
cepts of nord duty, and the development of the simple principles 
which originally roused the energy of his character, and formed the 
basis of his system. It degenerates where policy and the love of 
power lead him into tinsel ornament and absurd legend, and, perhaps, 
the worst part of all is that which arises from the final assumption of 
characters, for which he was least of all qualified, those of the monarch 
and legislator—We do not mean, however, to rate his abilities even 
here so low as many have done; on the contrary, we admit that his 
code in many respects displays very great humanity, judgment, and 
foresight.—Of the first quality there are several striking instances.— 
The European lawgiver will be surprised at being able to find scarcely 
one capital punishment, except those denounced in wholesale warfare 
against unbelievers, as in the Mosaic code.—The retaliation of blood 
for blood is softened into a money compensation.—Civil offences 
merely affecting property are not heavily punished—and towards the 
unfortunate debtor the law is strikingly lenient : 

“If there be any debtor under a difficulty of paying his debt, let his creditor 
wait tll it be easy for him to do it.” 


If we were lawyers, we should be inclined, in the margin of a well- 
known statute (usually known among them by no very appropriate 
name, “ The Statute of Frauds*’) to fix a memorandum, that an east- 
ern barbarian had anticipated this monument of Lord Hale’s wisdom, 
(the object of the encomium of Lord Kenyon, as one of the wisest 
laws in our statute book,) in most of its provisions as well as the rea- 
sons of the enactment. 

“ Oh, true believers, when ye bind yourselves one to the other in a debt for a 
certain time, write it down—and disdain not to write it down, be it a large debt or 
be it a small one, until its time of payment.—This will be more just in the sight of 
Giod, and more right for bearing witness, and more easy, that ye may not doubt.— 
But if it be for a present bargain, which you transact between yourselves, it shall 
be no crime in you, if you write it not down.”—Koran, chap. 2. 


In bringing these remarks to a close, we can only shortly advert to 
a subject on which Sale’s preliminary dissertation furnishes ample ma- 
terials and information: we allude to the history and peculiarities of 
the various sects to which the system has given birth.—Having become 
the basis of political power, we might very naturally expect to find it 
debased from whatever purity it originally possessed, by the traditions 
and mystitications of officious interpreters, and by a weight of ceremo- 
nial observances and abuses, protected by the state to gratify the ava- 
rice and bigotry of its servants ——Our expectations will be fully ac- 
complished, by the perusal of the list of sectaries and rival creeds 
which Sale’s learned Essay laboriously classifies, and to him we must 
beg leave to refer, not seeing much interest in endeavouring to recon- 
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cile the rival interpreters of the law, to understand their logomachies 
touching free-will and predestination, to determine the relative absur- 
dity or orthodoxy of a Shiite or Sonnite, or even to ascertain whether 
the prophet’s steed Borak really and truly had or had not a peacock’s 
tail and a woman’s face. Inest sua gratia parvis; but we yong sd 
give up the pleasure of such investigations to the virtuosi of the Ule- 
mah ; observing, however, for the credit of modern professors, that 
the furious zeal of the disputants on these matters i much dimi- 
nished. The Sonnite as well as the Persian doctor has mitigated his 
prejudices, admits that his rival “is a believer, because he recognises 
the holy mission of Mahomet and worships God,” and would be 
ashamed of the polemics in which he once indulged, and of which we 
subjoin a specimen, (from a work by Thompson, a traveller in 1744,) 
being a denunciation of a Turkish mufti against a Persian divine, for 
various sectarian enormities, and, amongst the rest, the profanation of 
the holy colour, green, to the formation of shoes and breeches. 


“In short, ye are the kennel of all sin and uncleanliness—Christians and Jews 
may hope to become true believers, but as for you, Persians, it is impossible.— 
Wherefore, by virtue of the authority I have received from Mahomet, I pro- 
nounce it lawful for any one, of what nation soever of true believers, to kill, de- 
stroy, and extirpate you.—And I hope that the majesty of God in the day of judg- 
ment will condemn you to be the asses of the Jews, to be rode and hackneyed in 
hell by that contemptible people.” 


Political differences, in the first instance, occasioned this flame of 
bigotry, and the removal of such causes of offence may since have 
tended to quench it—Comparative indifference to the observance in 
their full rigour of the formal rites and distinctions of their ancestors, 
has of late been often remarked among the more enlightened of the 
Moslem nations ; and when feelings of mutual forbearance (to what- 
ever cause they may owe their origin) once exist to any extent, who 
can doubt that the periodical pilgrimages in which the various nations 
of the earth, professing the same faith, meet to perform together the 
most sacred offices of their religion, must have a powerful tendency to 
increase their influence? 

“It is here,” (says Ali Bey) “that the grand spectacle of the pilgrimages of 
Mussulmen must be seen; an innumerable crowd of men from all nations and of 
all colours, coming from the extremities of the earth, through a thousand dangers 
and encountering fatigues of every description, to adore together the same God, 
the God of nature.—The native of Circassia presents his hand in a friendly man- 
ner to the Ethiopian or the negro of Guinea—the Indian and the Persian embrace 
the inhabitant of Barbary and Morocco, all looking on each other as brothers, as 
individuals of the same family, united by the bonds of religion, and the greater 
part speaking or understanding the same language, the language of Arabia.—No! 
there is not any religion that presents to the senses a spectacle more simple, af- 
fecting, and majestic '” 

If this were a fit place for entering on such a discussion, we should 
be happy, before we concluded, to give some details, which we have 
taken considerable pains to collect, concerning a sect which has risen 
into notice since the dissertation of Sale, and forms, we think, a 


striking era in the history of the Mahometan creed ; we allude to that 

of the Wahhabites, whose principles of religious reform seem deserv- 

ing of notice from the philosophic historian, for their general ration- 

ality and simplicity, as well as on account of their being grounded on 

a revival of the fundamentals of the Moslem system, on the broad and 
Vor. II. No. 7.—Museum. D 
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simple principles which graced the prophet’s original conceptions, 
without entering into any of the dogmatic speculations or minute 
points of doctrine which have characterized every other sect, ag be- 
cause they owe their rise and support to the same class of persons, 
among whom, on the same spot, the faith of Mahomet originally ap- 
peared. Their founder has certainly had the judgment to bring into 
prominency only that which was good, valuable, and beneficial to the 
cause of reason, and morality, in the faith of his country; to enter 
completely into the spirit of its first promulgator, and to purge away 
the corruption which time and the sordid interests of its professors 
had heaped around the fabric. Despising the ceremonials and tradi- 
tionary superstitions which he had been taught to regard as the es- 
sence of religion, he alone has ventured to revive and act upon the 
memorable words of Mahomet, uttered before bad passions had di- 
verted the purer and more enlarged current of his feelings : 


“It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces in prayer towards the east and 
the west, but righteousness is of him who believeth in God and the last day, and 
the angels, and the scriptures, and the prophets; who giveth money for God’s 
sake unto his kindred, and unto the orphan, and the needy, and the stranger, and 
those who ask, and for redemption of captives; who is constant in prayer and 
giveth alms; and of those who perform their covenant when they have cove- 
nanted, and who behave themselves patiently in adversity and hardships, and in 
time of violence ; these are they who are true, and these are they who fear God.” 
—chap. 2. 


— — 
FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


y, author of Select Gems, &c. With illustrations in Verse, 
Ny the Rev. Geo. Croly, A.M. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 52. London, 1822. 
urst, Robinson & Co. 


A union was explained by the elder Glossarists to be a double Gem 
or Pearl united ; the rarest and most precious of jewels. Such is the 
present volume in a literary sense, a union of Art and Poetry of rare 
excellence and beauty. The name is fortunately bestowed; and in 
the exquisite designs of the antique, the tasteful selection and exe- 
cution of them by Mr. Dagley, and their admirable illustration by 
Mr. Croly, the public will, we think, be prone to acknowledge their 
gem-like elegance and lustre. 

A preface takes a masterly though very concise view of leading 
points in the history of Engraved Gems: 

“ The sculpture of signets was, probably, the first use of Gem en- 
graving, and this was derived from the common source of all the arts 
—India. Signets of lapis lazuli and emerald have been found with 
Sanscrit inscriptions, presumed to be of an antiquity beyond all record. 
The natural transmission of the arts was from India to Egypt, and 
our collections abound with intaglio and cameo hieroglyphics, figures 
of Isis, Osiris, the lotus, the crocodile, and the whole symbolic Egyp- 
tian hay wrought upon jaspers, emeralds, basalts, blood-stones, 
turquoises, &c. Mechanical skill attained great excellence at an 
early period. The stones of the Jewish high-priest’s breastplate were 
engraved with the names of the twelve tribes, and of those stones one 
was a diamond ! 


Gems, poeeinsty from the Antique, drawn and etched by Richard 
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“The Etruscans, a singular nation, whose existence is scarcely 
known but in the fragments of their arts, but who, on the faith of those 
rents: must take a high rank among the polished nations of the 
old world, have enriched our collections with gems of a compound 
style. Their general shape is like the Egyptian—that of the scara- 
beeus; and where the shape differs, the scarabeeus is frequently found 
engraved. The subjects are chiefly Greek, but of the more ancient 
story of Greece: the War of the chieftains at Thebes; Peleus de- 
voting his hair; ‘T'ydeus after bathing; Theseus imprisoned by Pluto; 
Perseus with Medusa’s head ; Capaneus struck by lightning before 
Thebes; and Hercules bearing the tripod. 

“Gem engraving was at length adopted among the arts of Greece, 
and reached its perfection. The genius, which has left so many won- 
ders in the larger sculpture, was displayed with scarcely less power 
in those minute works; and if the statues of Greece had perished, the 
— of her arts might have been sustained by the exquisite beauty of 

er gems. 

« The Greek school has been divided into three periods :—From the 
time of Theodorus, the Samian, the sculptor of the celebrated emerald 
of Polycrates (B.C. 740), to that of Alexander the Great ;—from Alex- 
ander to Augustus ;—and from Augustus to the fall of the empire. 

“ The characteristics of the Greek gems are grace and vigour: the 
figure is drawn with remarkable precision, the attitude is elegant, and 
the auxiliaries are finely composed: the emblems and attributes ex- 
hibit an accuracy, which implies an extraordinary degree of historical 
and mythological information in the class of artists, slaves as they 


were during a long period of the art. The an eee generally ex- 


hibit the figure nude—the Roman, draped: the Greek were chiefly 
intaglios; and when cameos were produced, théy were frequently of 
inferior workmanship. 

“ A vast number of those works must have perished, but many have 
reached us, which make the glory of their respective cabinets.” 

A list, with remarks on some of the most famous specimens, is 
added, and the writer savs— 

“Those constitute but a small proportion of the names or produc- 
tions of the great engravers of Greece. The art was adopted by the 
Romans, but with humbler skill. 

“On the fall of the empire, it was feebly sustained in the darkness 
and tumult of the barbarian ages; but under the Medici, with the 

neral revival of literature, it revived; and Italy supplied the most 

amous engravers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Germany held the next place; and Kilian, entitled the Ger- 
man Pyrgoteles, Pikier, and Natter, are among the ablest modern 
artists. 

“The fondness of France for works on the scale that strikes the 
se eye, has turned her skill from the minute beauty of gems. She 

produced but few artists of reputation; and gem engraving in 
Paris seems to have nearly perished. 

“The English artists hold a high rank in collections ; and Simon, 
Reisen, Brown, Marchant, &c. have sculptured many gems of remark- 
able taste, spirit, and learning. 

“The principal collections are foreign. Those of Italy, greatly 
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disturbed by the French invasion, have, in some instances, changed 
their names and masters.” 

Another list, as before, illustrates this portion of the sketch, and 
it thus concludes: 

“ The finer order of gems are seldom within the means of private 
purchasers; but the art of making pastes, or coloured stones, places 
all that constitutes the true value of the original, its story and its beau- 
ty, within the most moderate expenditure. Sulphurs and wax impres- 
sions are frequent in Italy; but the best imitations of the antique are 
the pastes executed by Tassie, of Leicester 8 The sculpture and 
tint of the gem are copied with an extraordinary fidelity, Tassie’s 
collection, perhaps the most complete in Europe, amounts to about 
fifteen thousand, and comprises fac-similes of all the celebrated gems. 

“The importance of these reliques to learned investigation, to the 
artist and to the amateur, to the natural and elevating indulgence felt 
in looking on the features of the mighty dead—deserves to make them 
a favourite study with the scocinghlahed mind of England. Gems 
illustrate the attributes and tales of mythology, the costumes of anti- 
quity, the fine remances of the poets, the characters of the early lan- 
guages, the great historic events, and the progress of the arts: the 
countenances of Virgil and Mecenas, of Cicero and Alexander, live 
only on gems: the Venus of Praxiteles, the head of the Phidian Mi- 
nerva, the Apoxyomenos of Polycletus, that triumph of ancient sta- 
tuary! are to be found only on gems: the restorations of the Venus 
de Medici and the Laocoon have been made from gems: they offer 
an endless treasure of the brilliant thoughts, and buried wisdom, the 
forgotten skill, and the vanished beauty, of a time when the mind and 
form of man reached their perfection. 

“ The writer of these Illustrations is too fully aware of their slight- 
ness, to expect that they will impress the public with his personal 
feeling of this captivating study: yet— 

Mynuorvvng nas ZLaves odvmrsev ayAaa Texva, 
Moveas Miepidesy mAvte pos evzopecrm! 
ZOA. Ercy. 


The gems which Mr. Dagley has chosen are twenty in number, and 
consist of Pericles and — The Genius of Death, A woman con- 
templating a Household » Leonidas, Castor and Pollux, Cupid 
breaking the Thunderbolt, A Faun, Cupid arg | provisions, Sap- 
pho, Diana, Genius Bound, Bacchus on a Panther, Theseus, A Triton 
and Nereid, Atalanta, Silenus looking at a Goblet, Venus clipping 
the Wings of Cupid, Flora, The Education of Bacchus, and Pindar. 
These he has etched slightly, but with full character and expression ; 
and upon these Mr. Croly has exercised his genius in as many ways 
as the subjects are various. We copy a few examples. 

The Genius of Death is beautifully represented in the Gem as a 


Winged Boy, his weeping eyes covered with his left arm, and trail- 
ing a torch reversed in his right hand. The style of the illustration 
resembles one of our Elizabethan poets, and befits the design, being 
one of grace not of gloom, and of tenderness rather than of terror— 


What is Death? ’Tis to be free! 
No more to love, or hope, or fear— 
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To join the great equality : 
All alike are humbled there! 
The mighty grave 
Wraps lord and slave ; 
Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Within that retuge-house, the tomb! 


Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings art king' 
Empires at thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strew’d 
Their multitude 
Sink, like waves upon the shore ; 
Storms shall never rouse them more ! 


What’s the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne ' 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone. 
Before thee stand 
The wond’rous band; 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darken’d nations when they died 


Earth has hosts; but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years roll’d on: 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come ; 
There fix’d, till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound! 


What a magnificent epithet is “darkened” in the penultimate 
stanza. 

The next piece is delicious in novelty, imagery, and expression. 
The Gem is of a Woman in a contemplative posture gazing at one of 
the Penates on an Altar—it is thus apostrophized : 


Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickets of the woodbine hide; 
With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, ° 
Shining along thro’ banks with harebells dyed; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 
When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth fling 
O! love of loves!—to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s Even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
Spirit! I’ve built a shrine; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy plume! 


Leonidas is worthy of the name, and the Faun is a picturesque con- 
trast; but we speed on to a great favourite with us, “Cupid carrying 
Provisions”—the God is laden with two baskets suspended from a 
pole across his shoulder, and trudging on with a heavy look towards 
the ground— 
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There was once a gentle time 
Whenne the worlde was in its prime; 
And everie day was holydaye, 

And everie monthe was lovelie Maye.— 
Cupide thenne hadde but to goe 
With his purple winges and bowe ; 
And in blossomede vale and grove 
Everie shepherde knelte to Love. 
Thenne a rosie, dimplede cheeke, 
And a blue eye fonde and meeke ; 
And a ringlette-wreathenne browe, 
Like hyacynthes on a bed of snowe ; 
And a lowe voice silverre-sweete 
From a lippe without deceite ; 

Onlie those the heartes coulde move 
Of the simple swaines to love. 


But thatte time is gone and paste ; 

Canne the summerre alwayes laste ! 

And the swaines are wiser growne, 

And the harte is turnede to stone, 

And the maidenne’s rose maye witherre, 
Cupide’s fled, no manne knowes witherre 


But anotherre Cupide’s come, 

With a browe of care and gloome ; 
Fixede upon the earthlie moulde, 
Thinkinge of the sullenne golde : 
In his hande the bowe no more, 

At his backe the householde store, 
That the bridalle colde muste buye ; 
Uselesse nowe the smile ande sighe 
But he weares the pinion stille, 
Fiyinge at the sighte of ille. 

Oh, for the olde true-love time, 
Whenne the worlde was in its prime! 


The unexpected beauties of the thoughts suggested by this simple 
figure, and the Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus, te pe commen- 
tary. The ‘low voice silver sweet, from a lip without deceit,’ is quite 
Shaksperian. The deeply dejected head of Sappho inspires a darker 
tone, and it is thus fearfully lautied—- 


Look on this brow '—the laurel wreath 
Beam’d on it, like « wreath of fire ; 
For passion gare the living breath, 
That shook the chords of Sarrno’s lyre! 
Look on this brow!—the lowest slave, 
The veriest wretch of want and care, 
Might shudder at the lot that gave 
Her Genius, glory, and despair. 
For, from these lips were utter’d sighs, 

That, more than fever, scorch’d the frame ; 
And tears were rain’d from these bright eyes, 
That from the heart, like life-bl came 

She loved—she felt the lightning gleam, 
That keenest strikes the loftiest mind; 

Life quenched in one ecstatic dream, 
The world a waste before-—behind. 

And she had hope—the treacherous hope, 
The last, deep poison of the bowl, 

That makes us drain it, drop by drop, 

Nor lose one misery of soul. 














Then all gave way—mind, passion, pride ! 
She cast one weeping glance above, 
And buried in her bed, the tide, 
The whole concenter’d strife of Love! 


Genius Bound (a demi nude winged female with her arms bound 
behind her) is, however, still more to our taste, and we quote the poem 


with great delight— 








Glorious Spirit! at whose birth 

Joy might fill the conscious earth; 

Yet her joy be dash’d with fear, 

As at untold danger near; 

A comet rising on her gloom, 

Or to light her, or consume! 

Beauty is upon thy brow! 

Such sad beauty as the bow, 

Child of shower and sunbeam, wears, 
Waked, and vanishing, in tears ; 

Yet to its splendid moment given 
Colours only lit by heaven. 

Thou canst take the lightning’s wings, 
And see the deep forbidden things ;— 
With thy starry sandal tread 

On the ocean’s treasure bed; 

Or make the rolling clouds thy throne ; 
Height and depth to thee are one! 
Prophet Spirit! thou canst sweep 
Where the unborn nations sleep ; 

Or, from the ancient ages’ shroud 

To judgment call their sceptered crowd 
Earth has to thee nor birth, nor tomb— 
Nor past, nor present, nor to come. 
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Yet here thou sit’st, while earth and heaven 


Are to thy radiant empire given. 
Alas! I see the manacle!— 

And all thy soul has felt the steel; 
Thy wing of fire, thy beauty, vain— 
For Genius dies beneath the chain! 


Theseus and Atalanta only furnish Epigrams, by way of variety, 
we fancy; for they are charming subjects for more exalted verse. 
Silenus looking at a Goblet is turned to a vivid picture— 


Where is the Necromancer? Let him bring 
His treasury of charms—rich syrups—herbs 
Gather’d in eclipse, or where shooting stars 










Sow Earth with pearl: or let him call his sprites, 


Till the air thickens, and the golden noon, 






Smote by their wings, is turn’d to sudden night. 
This Goblet’s worth all magic: of its draught 


Let sorrow taste, anon, the lifeless lip 
Grows crimson; sullen Poverty is rich; 
The bondman’s chain is light as gossamer; 









The lover’s eye, long dim with wasting tears, 
Shines brightly, and sees kneeling for a look 
The tyrant beauty: Age is warm’d to Youth ; 
Lean Avarice hoards no more; and crouching Fea: 
Stalks giant-like: the fretted brows of kings 


Forget the feverish pressure of a crown, 










And taste as pleasant slumber as the slave’s ; 
That toils for’t in the sun. The spell is—Wine ' 
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Strongly we are tempted to add to these extracts; but it is enough 
to have stolen, from this coronet of Gems, an Opal, a Pearl, an Eme- 
rald, a Sapphire, a Chrysolite, and a Ruby—to which we may liken 
the Poems that we have quoted. To readers of taste and feeling we 
leave the rest; only subjoining our unqualified recommendation of 
this work, as one of the most novel and delectable books for “a lady’s 
chamber,” as well as an embellished library, which has ever issued 
from the combined pencil and press. 


FROM THE SAME. 


In Account of the last Illness, Decease, and Post Mortem Appearances 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Archibald Arnott, M. D., Surgeon 20th 
giment. 8vo. pp. 39. London, 1822. John Murray. 


Tue interest, historical, political, and moral, that must ever be at- 
tached to the name of a man who has played so memorable a part in 
the terrible drama of our age, gives every statement relative to Bona- 
parte a claim to marked attention. Even the problematical assertions 
concerning him of an O’Meara* have excited the liveliest curiosity ; 
and the public look with increase of appetite to the promised Narra- 
tive of his Campaigns about to appear under the supervision of Count 
Montholon.t 

The present oy ny though it contains ne new facts, is made ex- 
— important by the minuteness and authenticity of its details. 
That these are chiefly confined to the medical case is probably to be 
ascribed to the nature and object of the publication, since it is evident 
that Dr. Arnott could have added a great deal of incomparably more 
interesting information, had he chosen to risk the consequences by en- 
tering into a descriptive account, painting the looks, behaviour, and 
appearance, and reporting the precise language of his extraordinary 
patient. His abstinence from these topics, while it stamps his record 
with the perfect character of a document for posterity, deprives it of 


* The annexed letter from Hamburgh (which we insert on its own authority, as 
we do not remember the circumstance,) adds another to the list of contradictions 
to which this writer has been subjected :—* Hamburgh, 10th September, 1822,— 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette—Sir,—Perceiving in a late Literary Gazette 
some doubts as to the authenticity of many facts contained in O’Meara’s book, I 
shall be obliged to you by your inserting the following:—Mr. O’Meara states him- 
self to have asked Bonaparte why he arrested and conveyed) Admiral Cockburn’s 
brother from Hamburgh to Paris. Bonaparte (as well he might) doubted the fact ; 
he had no recollection of it, and asked O’Meara whether he was quite certain of it. 
0’Meara replied in the affirmative, saying that Admiral Cockburn had assured him 
of it. Now, sir, it is notorious that it was not Mr. Cockburn, but Sir George Rum- 
bold, who was seized and carried off; so that it is very unlikely that Sir George 
Cockburn should have assured him of what he must have known to be an untruth. I 
conclude the untruth to be Mr. O’Meara’s own fabrication, in order to fix upon 
Sir George Cockburn a charge of indelicacy in taking Bonaparte, as if in revenge, 
to St. Helena.—I am, Sir, &c.” 

+ The book advertised as forthcoming from the pen of Napoleon, is a history of his 
Campaigns, not of his life as an individual; and though the latter would, if genuine, 
possess a more powerful interest, the former will certainly be valued both by the 
military and general reader. It was, we believe, upon this work that Bonaparte be- 
stowed his leisure hours at St. Helena. 
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some of those features which would have bestowed more contemporary 


larity. 

Phe Preface sets forth the opportunities enjoyed by the author, and 
his reasons for publishing. “ Having been (he tells us) in attendance 
on that great and extraordinary character, Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
some weeks before he closed his mortal career, I have been solicited 
by some friends in England to give to the world an atcount of his last 
illness, decease, and post mortem appearances ; and I have been the 
more particularly urged to do so, as no other English medical person 
saw him in his death-bed sickness: for although every medical aid the 
island afforded was offered by Sir Hudson Lowe, and recommended 
by myself when I observed the disease to put on alarming symptoms, 
he uniformly refused it, and even required from his family a promise 
that, in the event of his ever becoming insensible, no other medical 
person than Professor Antomarchi and myself should see him. 

“ From the time I first visited Napoleon Bonaparte, and during my 
attendance on him, I every day noted the symptoms and progress of 
the disease ; these notes, with but little addition or alteration, form the 
following few pages, and I hope they will convey to the reader a fair 
view of Napoleon Bonaparte’s fatal malady. It may, however, be ne- 
cessary to premise that my remarks were always written in haste, and 
only intended for my own reference, not with the most distant view of 
their ever meeting the eye of the public.” 

The account then proceeds: 

“ Before I visited Napoleon Bonaparte, I was consulted upon his 
case on the 25th of March, by his own medical attendant, Professor 
Antomarchi, who stated to me that Napoleon Bonaparte had long been 
labouring under some great derangement of function in the digestive 
organs, which was characterized by gastrodynia, nausea, and vomit- 
ing, especially after taking food, very obstinate costiveness, and great 
wasting of flesh and strength. He further mentioned, that on the 17th 
of that month (March) Napaleen Bonaparte had been seized with a 
febrile attack, which he (Professor Antomarchi) in Italian termed feb- 
bre gastrica pituitosa. He informed me that he had administered an 
emetic, cathartics, and antimonials in small doses, with the view of de- 
termining to the surface at the onset of the fever; however, he said, 
the symptoms were still urgent, viz. increased heat, great prostration 
of strength, pain in the epigastric region, most distressing vomiting, 
and constipated bowels. 

“ Our attention was directed, in the first place, to the state of the 
prime vie, and we accordingly recommended purgatives; but as Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was somewhat capricious in regard to taking medi- 
cine, it was left to Professor Antomarchi to give Fie any cathartic he 
could persuade him to take, so as to produce the effect we had in view. 
We also advised a large blister te be applied to the region of the sto- 
mach, and saline draughts in a state of effervescence to be given. 

“Two days after, | again met Professor Antomarchi, who informed 
me that Napoleon Bonaparte had objected to the use of medicine, or 
remedies in any shape, and preferred leaving the disease to nature. 

“On the evening of the 1st of April, at half-past ten o’clock, Pro- 
fessor Antomarchi called on me at the orderly officer’s quarters at 
Longwood, and said that he had «just come from the Emperor, who 
wished to see me immediately.” J accordingly accompanied Professor 
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Antomarchi, and was led by him through a labyrinth of passages, and 
rooms dimly lighted. When we reached Napoleon Bonaparte’s bed- 
room there was no light whatever in it—it was perfectly dark. Count 
Montholon met me at the door—I knew his voice :—he led me up to 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s bed -side, and introduced me. After the usual 
ceremony of introduction had passed, I inquired into his state of 
health, and the nature of his complaints. I could not see him, as he 
would not permit a light to be brought into the room, but felt him. 
The pulse was tranquil, heat moderate, and the moisture on the skin 
rather more than natural. He complained much of his belly, which I 
examined, but could discover no tension or hardness; the bowels 
were slow, and appetite bad. His voice was strong, and he had some 
cough. 

“ Not being able to see him, to judge rightly of his complaint, we 
did not prescribe any thing that night. However, it was arranged that 
f should continue my attendance on him in conjunction with Professor 
Antomarchi. 

“On visiting Napoleon Bonaparte on the morning of the 2d of April, 
we were informed that he had passed a restless might, had perspired 
profusely, and was then in a state of great debility. Pulse was 76 and 
regular, heat moderate, thirst inconsiderable, tongue loaded, counte- 
nance remarkably pallid. He complained of a gnawing pain in his sto- 
mach, with constant nausea and vomiting: the bowels were very slow, 
seldom an evacuation, without the assistance of an enema; urine natu- 
ral; spirits appeared much depressed ; he manifested strong objec- 


tions to taking medicine, and refused to take any in a fluid oo 


indeed, his stomach was so irritable, that it was seldom either food or 
medicine would remain onit. However, under all circumstances, Pro- 
fessor Antomarchi and myself considered it most essential to clear the 
prime vie,—we accordingly propesed to our patient that he should 
take medicine for that purpose immediately, and further recom- 
mended him to take jellies and such other light nutriment as the sto- 
mach would best bear. At first he objected to medicine altogether, 
but at length we did obtain from him a conditional consent to take 
some aperient, and as he gave the preference to the form of pill, we 
ordered the pilul. aloes comp. every six or eight hours, as occasion 
should require. 

“ On visiting him again in the evening, we found he had not taken 
the medicine, as recommended in the morning, nor could we prevail 
upon him to take it, and having had no alvine evacuation for forty- 
eight hours, we ordered an enema.” 

Dr. Arnott, in this register form, continues to give a journal of the 
symptoms which attended the last illness of Bonaparte, and of the 
ellorts of his physicians till eleven minutes before six o’clock, P. M. 
of the 5th of May, when he expired. But as the daily note of pulses 
and medicines cannot be generally acceptable, (and as persons desi- 
rous of that particular information will procure the pamphlet,) we 
shall only extract the leading and most striking remarks. Among 
these is the frequent mention of the patient’s refusal to follow the 
medical prescriptions, whether springing from an abhorrence to physic, 
or from a loathing of his wearisome captivity and life. 

April 3. “The bowels were still obstinately constipated, yet we 
could not persuade him to take purgative medicine in any form, al- 
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though we urged it in the strongest manner; but there was really so 
much apathy and indifference about our patient, that our arguments 
made no impression on him.”-—April 4. “‘The bowels were still con- 
stipated, yet we could not prevail on him to take mild cathartics, as 
occasion required, although we carried conviction to his mind of the 
expediency of what we recommended. Enemata were the only reme- 
dies he would make use of.”’—April 6. « He scarcely took any thing 
in the shape of nourishment; pulse was 70, and regular; heat natural. 
We did succeed in persuading him to take some aperient medicine 
that day, but it was so small a quantity that it had no effect upon him. 
We also recommended some cordial and tonic medicine, but could not 
induce him to take any thing more. He was that evening seized with 
coldness of the extremities, pain and tension of the stomach, vomiting, 
headache, and restlessness.” 

On the 7th and 8th he was prevailed upon to take pills, and their 
effect was a wonderful mitigation of the symptoms, especially the vo- 
miting and pain at stomach ; but on the “evening of the 10th, the nau- 
sea and vomiting returned, the stomach rejected every thing he swal- 
lowed, and his strength appeared to be sinking rapidly; yet the pulse 
was 72 and regular. He on that day said to me, ‘that the fever was 
now past, and that he had returned to the state he had been in for the 
last eight months, viz. great weakness and want of appetite:’ at the 


same time he placed his hand over the liver, and said to me, ‘le foie,’ 
upon which, although I had done it before, and given my opinion that 
there was no disease of the liver, I examined the right hypochondriae 
sare again, and not finding any indication or fulness whatever, and 


ju ging from the symptoms in general, I told him, ‘ that I did not ap: 
ehend there was any disease of the liver; that perhaps there might 

a little want of action in it.’ ” 

“ During the night of the 11th he was very restless, and had several 
severe fits of vomiting, which continued throughout the whole day of 
the 12th; what he vomited was a viscid mucous matter. After the 
vomiting he became quite exhausted, and signified to me that he 
was convinced old aid could be of no avail to him, and that he 
was labouring under a fatal disease. On that day he asked me, ‘ how 
a person died of debility, and how long one could live, eating as little 
as he did.’ ” 

On the 14th and 15th the patient was easier and in better spirits; 
hut on the 17th there was an aggravation of all the symptoms. He be- 
came drowsy (or comatose, as it is medically expressed,) yet roused 
in the evening, and eat some minced pheasant, with a tablespoonful of 
claret and water. From this date to the 27th, we find nothing promi- 
nent; the symptoms were variable as during the preceding fortnight. 
Bonaparte repeatedly refused medicine, and spoke of his disorder as 
one of the liver, and then as one of the stomach, and suffered greatl 
from nausea and vomiting, which weakened him much. On the 27th 
and 28th the retching became still more violent, and what came off 
the stomach more portentous ; in one instance a dark-coloured fluid 
resembling coffee-grounds, and very offensive, and in another a dark- 
coloured grumous fluid containing small specks of blood. He talked 
incoherently on the 28th, and “ most pertinaciously refused to take 
medicine.” —« Some time during the night, in a raving fit, he had torn 
the emp. cromaticum off, but consented to have a blister applied over 


: 
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the stomach, which was done forthwith.””—*« 50th April. The blister 
over the stomach had risen, and in the night Professor Anto i 
had applied one to the inside of each thigh. The draughts were not 
taken as ordered.—Intellect was more collected ; his respiration easy, 
and he lay in a composed state. Oount Montholon informed me that 
he had singultus (hiccuping,) for two hours during the night.”—* On 
the morning of the Ist of May he was much worse, his strength had 
sunk considerably, there appeared more anxiety than usual about him, 
the pulse had become more frequent, the skin clammy, the heat below 
natural, he had strong singultus, and talked incoherently.””—* On the 
morning of the 2d of May there was an aggravation of all the symp- 
toms, almost continued singultus, anxiety, restlessness, and quick and 
oppressed respiration. The heat was natural and equable, the extre- 
mities keeping warm. Had some retching and vomiting. Pulse 102 
and small, and in the evening rose to 108. He went to sleep at 10 
o’clock that night, and did not awake until 3 next morning. He was 
then insensible, and showed great anxiety and restlessness. Pulse 
100, small and weak ; had no vomiting since the night before, and 
then it was inconsiderable. Singultus became very strong and dis- 
tressing, the delirium increased, and he began to articulate very in- 
distinctly.” 

Calomel produced some alleviation ; but Dr. A. concludes :— 

“1 left him at 9 o’clock that evening (4th May,) in a sound sleep, 
breathing easy, and I was informed by those who were watching him, 
that he was tolerably composed and easy during the night, and until 
5 o’clock in the morning; he was then seized with vomiting, and a 
dejection passed involuntarily. I was called immediately, and on ex- 
amining the matter that had come off the stomach, I found it resem- 
bled the dark-coloured fluid which he had vomited 0. the 27th April. 
He had then great dyspnoea, there was a total loss of muscular mo- 
tion, the under-jaw had dropped, and he had lost the power of de- 
glutition; the eyes were fixed, the pulse varied from 102 to 110 in 
the minute, was small and weak, intermitted, and was easily com- 
pressed. 

“ That nothing should be left undone, although moribundus, sina- 
pisms were applied to the feet, blisters to the legs, and one to the 
sternum, but none of them took effect; and all the symptoms in- 
creased until eleven minutes before six o’clock, P. M., when he ex- 

ired.” 

: Thus for ever closed the mortal career of one of the most extraor- 
dinary men that ever lived. What his corpse was after death is 
matter of curiosity rather than of consequence, except in so far as 
the dissection shows the proximate causes of his dissolution. 

May 6th, 1821.—On a superficial view the body appeared very fat, 
which state was confirmed by the first incision down its centre, where 
the fat was upwards of one inch thick over the sternum, and one inch 
and a half over the abdomen. 

On cutting through the cartilages of the ribs, and exposing the ca- 
vity of the » der a trifling adhesion of the left pleura to the pleura 
costalis was found ; about three ounces of reddish fluid were contained 
in the left cavity, and nearly eight ounces in the right. 

The lungs were quite sound. 

The pericardium was natural, and contained about an ounce of fluid. 
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The heart was of the natural size, but thickly covered with fat; the 
auricles and ventricles exhibited nothing extraordinary, except that 
the muscular parts appeared rather paler than natural. 

Upon opening the abdomen, the omentum was found remarkably 
fat; and on exposing the stomach, that viscus was found the seat of 
extensive disease; strong adhesions connected the whole superior 
surface, particularly about the pyloric extremity, to the concave sur- 
face of the left lobe of the liver; and on separating these, an ulcer, 
which penetrated the coats of the stomach, was discovered one inch 
from the pylorus, sufficient to allow the passage of the little finger. 
The internal surface of the stomach, to nearly its whole extent, was 
a mass of cancerous disease, or schirrous portions, advancing to cancer ; 
this was particularly noticed near the pylorus. The cardiac extre- 
mity, for a small space near the termination of the esophagus, was 
the only part appearing in a healthy state. ‘The stomach was found 
nearly filled with a large quantity of fluid, resembling coffee grounds. 

The convex surface of the left lobe of the liver adhered to the 
diaphragm, but with the exception of the adhesions occasioned by the 
disease in the stomach, no unhealthy appearance presented itself in 
the liver. 

The remainder of the abdominal viscera were in a healthy state. 

A slight peculiarity in the formation of the left kidney was ob- 
served. (Signed) 

Tuomas Suortt, Physician and P.M.O. 

Arcu. Arnott, M.D. Surgeon 20th Regt. 
Cuartes Mircuett, M.D. Surgeon, H.M.S. Vigo. 
Francis Burton, M.D. Surgeon 66th Regt. 
Matruew Livixestove, Surgeon H.C. Service. 


Upon these data Dr. Arnott offers the following sensible remarks : 

_ Fe will no doubt appear singular that a person of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s habits should have been affected with schirrus and cancer of 
the stomach—a man who was noted for temperance, and never in his 
life indulged in any excess which could tend to produce such an af- 
fection. ° 

«| have seen the disease before, but it was in men addicted to ar- 
dent spirits—decided dram drinkers. 

“ We are given tu understand, from great authority, that this affec- 
tion of the stomach cannot be produced without a considerable pre- 
disposition of the parts to the disease, and that when there is no pre- 
vious disposition, the stomach does not become affected with that 
disease. Whether Napoleon Bonaparte had any hereditary disposi- 
tion towards this disease, I will not venture an opinion; but it is 
somewhat remarkable, that he often said that his father died of schir- 
rus of the pylorus; that the body was examined after death, and the 
fact ascertained. His faithful followers, Count and Countess Ber- 
trand, and Count Montholon, have repeatedly declared the same 
to me. 

“If then it should be admitted that a previous disposition of the 
parts to this disease did exist, might not the depressing ions of 
the mind act as an exciting cause? It is more than probable that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s mental sufferings in St. Helena were very poig- 
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nant: by a man of such unbounded ambition, and who once aimed at 
universal dominion, captivity must have been severely felt. 

“ The climate of St. Helena I consider healthy; the air is pure and 
temperate, and Europeans enjoy their health, and retain the vigour of 
their constitution, as in their native country. 

“It is true, I have witnessed a great deal of disease in St. Helena, 
but that, viz. dysentery, and other acute diseases of the abdominal 
viscera, prevailed among the troops. The sickness of English soldiers, 
however, is not always a criterion of the insalubrity of a colony; their 
habits are very different from those of the higher ranks of life; they 
do not take that care of themselves which is so indispensable in a 
tropical climate to guard against atmospherical vicissitudes; they are 
also prone to intemperance, which renders the system more suscepti- 
ble of disease ; added to which, the duties of the soldiers in St. He- 
lena were very severe, the strength of the garrison giving only one re- 
lief for night duty ; and the working parties and fatigues were more- 
over very laborious on the days the men were off guard. But the offi- 
cers, who had little night duty, retained their health and strength as in 
Europe. I can therefore safely assert, that any one of temperate 
habits, who is not exposed to much bodily exertion, night air, and at- 
oe emma changes, as a soldier necessarily must be, may have as 
much immunity from disease in St. Helena as in Europe; and I may 
therefore further assert, that the disease of which Napoleon Bonaparte 
died was not the effect of climate. 

“ Schirrus or cancer of the stomach is generally an obscure disease, 
—I know of no certajn diagnosis of it: nausea, vomiting, and obsti- 
nate costiveness, are usually present, but these symptoms are also 
characteristic of other diseases of the chylopetic viscera. Neverthe- 
less, in the case of Napoleon Bonaparte, | did entertain a notion that 
some morbid alteration of structure in the stomach had taken place. 
My attention was first drawn to this when I learned that his father 
had died of schirrus of the pylorus; and on the 27th and 28th of 
April, when he began to vomit the dark-coloured offensive fluid, I 
had little doubt but that ulceration had taken place in the stomach. 

“The history Napoleon Bonaparte himself gave me of his illness, 
together with corresponding information I had from the persons com- 
posing his family, convinced me that he had been longer affected with 
the disease than was imagined. I was informed, that during the 
whole year of 1820 he had nausea and vomiting occasionally, and 
frequent accessions of fever. He lost altogether his natural appetite, 
and his countenance became remarkably pallid. Even so far back as 
the latter end of the year 1817 he was affected with pain in the sto- 
mach, nausea, and vomiting, especially after taking food. I am there- 
fore inclined to think that the disease was then in its incipient stage, 
because from that time all the symptoms progressively increased till 
he «i ed. The anomalous accessions of fever, and other constitutional 
derangements he had been so long affected with, were, in my opinion, 
hectic symptoms; and I firmly believe that the sharp febrile attack 
he had on the 17th of March, although supposed to be the commence- 
ment of the disease, was nothing more than an aggravated paroxysm 
of hectic. Every practitioner is aware how irregular fits of heetic 
are, and how they vary from one another, seldom continuing to re- 
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turn in the same manner. In Napoleon Bonaparte’s case, the pulse 
was never very frequent; I could not, however, find out how it beat 
when he. was in good health; its standard may have been low. 
There are few diseases in which the pulse is a better diagnosis than 
in hectic fever ;—yet in some patients, although we find the health 
and strength wasting daily, the pulse beats as quietly and regularly as 
in perfect health. 

“I conceive it would be an injustice to those distinguished person- 
ages who composed Napoleon Bonaparte’s family, Count and Countess 
Bertrand, am Count Montholon, as well as to Monsieur Marchand, 
his first valet, if I were not to mention here their unremitting care 
and attention to him in his last illness: no language of mine can suffi- 
ciently express the solicitude they evinced for his ar ateng and how 
eagerly they vied with each other in administering those little atten- 
tions, more easily conceived than described, but so essential and sooth- 
ing on a sick bed—The scene of sorrow Longwood House presented 
on the evening that great and extraordinary man breathed his last, 
will never be erased from my memory.” 

A letter to Sir Hudson Lowe gives a summary of the preceding 
statements (such as we have condensed them); and it 1s mentioned 
that all hopes of the disease terminating favourably, vanished on the 
28th April, when Ronaparte’s “ strength sunk rapidly, the pulse in- 
creased in frequency. He became insensible, at times, to objects 
around him, evidently showing aberration of mind.” 

The close of the letter and of the pamphlet follows : 

“On the 2d, 3d, and 4th of May, all the symptoms became more 
aggravated, and he sunk gradually. On the evening of the 4th he was 
more composed than he had been for some days before. He went to 
sleep at nine o’clock, and passed a tolerable night. However, at half 
after five o’clock on the morning of the 5th, he was seized with vomit- 
ing of a fluid of a very dark colour; this was immediately followed 
by a total loss of muscular motion, and the power of deglutition ; the 
under jaw dropped, the eyes became fixed, the pulse small and weak, 
varying from 102 to 110 in the minute; in short, every thing de- 
noted that dissolution was fast approaching. In this state he lin- 
gered until 49 minutes past five o’clock in the afternoon, when he 
expired. 

“You are already in possession of the dissection report, which 
most satisfactorily points out the cause of death; the cancer in the 
stomach being so obvious, as was also the ulcer which penetrated the 
coats of that viscus. 

“I may make a remark here, which does not appear in the dissec- 
tion report, that the strong adhesions of the morbid parts of the sto- 
mach to the concave surface of the left lobe of the liver perhaps pro- 
longed the patient’s life; being over the ulcer, they consequently 
prevented the escape of the contents of the stomach into the cavity of 
the abdomen. 

“ What is very remarkable in this case, the patient did not become 
emaciated, at least to correspond with the disease. 

“ The dissection report will show how very fat the body was post 


“| have the honour,” &c. 
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Upon this account we refrain from suggesting any observation. Its 
candour and ability must strike every one; and the reflections to 
which the picture it draws of Napoleon’s last moments must give rise, 
are too likely to be influenced by the minds of individual readers, to 
warrant any pointing or moralizing on our parts. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


On the Physiology of the Root in Plants. By Jonny Murray, Esq. 
F.L.S,, M.G.S., & M.W.S., Lecturer on Chemistry. Communicated 
by the Author. 


Tue fibres of the root have been generally if not universally consi- 
dered as capillary tubes, destined to supply the plant with nutriment 
from the soil. But I am not aware of any direct experiments insti- 
tuted on the subject, and recorded in the annals of science. 

; Several circumstances concur to shade this received opinion with 
oubt. 

Van Helmont planted a willow in a given weight of earth. It was 
during five years carefully supplied with distilled water, and, at the 
termination of this period, it weighed 169 lb. 3 oz.; while the earthy 
mass had sustained ouly a loss of Soz. In an analogous experiment 
made by Mr. Boyle, the earth experienced no perceptible diminution. 
In the experiments of Duhamel and Bonnet, together with those of 
Tillet, Hales, and Braconnot, we find confirmation of the same in- 
teresting fact. 

The Tulip, Persian Iris, Jonquil, Narcissus, Hyacinth, &c. grow in 
bulb-glasses, supplied with pure water. White Cress and Mustard 
spring up readily on wetted flannel, and in the moist grooves of the 
“lithovasa.” The Bean, Pea, &c. may be reared in damp cotton. 
Washed sand will serve others. These facts speak for themselves, 
and need not be extended. 

The “ Epidendrum flos aéris,” or air plant, with the phenomena 
presented by the “ Ficus Australis,” recorded in a former number of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, and which | myself saw luxuri- 
ant some months afterwards, show that plants can exist independent 
of earth. 

The “ Mysembryanthemum,” “Cactus,” &c. are little indebted to 
the siliceous earth with which they are supplied, and I never witnessed 
the “ Cactus spinosissimus,” in such grandeur and majesty, as when 
growing from the surface of an arid rock. 

The Dodder and Misletoe may drink up the blood of the nobler 
tree, but have no communication with the gross ingredients of the 
soil. 

The delicate vessels of the root are not suited to the absorption of 
carbonaceous matter from the earth, and still less for terrene and me- 
tallic particles, ever found in the ashes of incinerated vegetable mat- 
ter. fis onl ous bodies that such subtle structures can be 


to 
supposed mas. Sat e; and I infer from my experiments that sueh are 
excretory vessels, not absorbents. ; 
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Silica and alumina serve a mechauical part in soils, and lime acts 
chiefly mechanically, in decomposing the salts of iron, and animal and 
vegetable matter supplied as manure; the gaseous bodies thus libe- 
rated escape gradually from the surface soil, and form a healthy at- 
mosphere for the plant, by which it is decomposed and assimilated, 
and forms the proximate or immediate principles of plants. 

Burnt clay and dry chopped (undecomposed) straw, are said to act 
as manures, but such can afford no nourishment to plants. The rela- 
tions which earths bear to temperature, and to moisture, in their ab- 
sorbent and retentive characters, should always be taken into the es- 
timate, and the action of burnt clay may be explained in this way. 

While in London, last winter, I made a considerable number of ex- 
periments on the hyacinth, &c. growing in bulb-glasses. ‘The bulb, 
being carefully washed with distilled water, was seated on the glass 
filled also with distilled water, and the whole covered with a bell-glass. 
In two or three days the water was highly saturated with carbonic acid 
gas, and this being precipitated with lime-water, potassa or caustic 
baryta, afforded a brisk effervescence on the effusion of diluted acid. 
The immediate miliciness which ensued on agitating the fluid with 
lime-water, was proof enough, though it was well to carry the experi- 
ment to its ultimatum. In numerous repetitions I found it uniform, 
and showed it to some of my friends. 

By using lime-water, much diluted with distilled water, the interior 
surface and bottom of the bulb-glass were encrusted with minute 
rombs of carbonate of lime, perfectly diaphanous. 

From a seedman in Fleet-street, em a bulb and bulb-glass; the 


roots had already shot down fibres into the water four to five inches 
long, and it was fast advancing into flower. The fibres of this plant, 
when I received it, were ragged at the tips, and ringent or gaping, and 


they were also quite transparent. Water had filled these tubes, and 
gave rise to a beautiful phenomenon; for the descent of the air-bells 
was thus exhibited, and closed the evidence, if farther proof had been 
necessary. 

This fact will certainly tend to explain some apparent anomalies. 
In experiments made on plants, in relation to their amelioration of 
the atmosphere, contaminated by respiration, wherein no beneficial 
change (or a bad one) was exhibited, it must be evident, that as carbo- 
nic acid gas is excreted by the roots, the confined atmosphere might 
be deteriorated by the gas, when the soil is saturated, arising from the 
earth in which the vegetable grows. Besides, these experiments may 
change our views, in relation to the phenomena of agriculture, while 
it will satisfactorily explain the prompt transit of caustic earths into 
carbonates; and thus may be a hint valuable even to the geologist. 

Cress, mustard, the pea, &c. in my experiments, did not even swell 
in ether, sulphuret of carbon, or alcoholic solution of iodine. Water 
perhaps serves chietly to soften the membrane of the seed, or to dis- 
solve any gummy or rather albuminous matter, which may seal up the 
orifices of the excretory, or other vessels. I find that when the pea, 
bean, &c. remain some time in distilled water, and such swell, the dia 
becomes opake. It is blackened by sulphuric acid, and white flakes or 
threads appear on being heated with alcohol, muriatic acid, &c. or with 
a temperature amounting to 176° Fahrenheit, and that it bas all the 
characters of albumen. 

Vor. IL. No. 7.— Museum. ¥ 
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Carbonic acid distils copiously from the hilum or scar, particularly 
noticeable in the pea or bean; and here the air-bells will appear ranged 
in parallel rows. 1 threw a bean, when the testa or skin was rent, and 
the corculum advancing into the attitude of the plumula, into distilled 
water, heated to 100° Fahrenheit. ‘The carbonic acid gas spun out in 
a continued streamlet for some time, and it issued from the end of the 
hilum adjoining the corculum. The hilum is almost always studded 
over with air-bells of carbonic acid gas. 

In the course of my researches, | have met with nothing to disturb 
the opinion I have uniformly maintained, on the beautiful and bene- 
ficent reciprocity which exists between the animal and vegetable 
kingdom; and rather the more am I convinced that neither of them 
can say to the other, “I have no need of thee.” 

The experiments of Priestley, Saussure, Sennebier, and Ingenhousz, 
are very clear and explicit; and even Sir Humphry Davy has set his 
seal to the doctrine. But in all these, and others of more modern 
date, aquatic plants, though by my experiments they seem chiefly con- 
cerned in the renovation of the atmosphere, appear to have been too 
little heeded. 

The Conferva bullosa, receives its specific name from its copious 
disengagement of oxygenous air-bells. ‘The Epilobium is also re- 
markable in this way; but I know not if I have seen any to compete 
in that respect with the Potamogeton verticillatum. It is in this last 
copious and uniform. 

M. Guy Lussac has found that the air in water contains 32 per cent. 
oxygen, whereas that of our atmosphere exhibits only 21. This isa 
very important circumstance, and must not be forgotten. . 

It is admitted that plants as well as animals do, at night, evolve car- 
bonic acid gas; but the noxious gas at this period cannot mingle, in 
either case, with the atmosphere to disturb its salubrity. The gas 
falls by its own weight, being now chilled, and is finally absorbed by 
the earth. This check is only required during the day, and here ve- 
getation ministers its ample counterpart. 

Vegetation, then, is the grand owygenemetron, (if I may be allowed 
to coin a word for the occasion,) by which the purity of the atmosphere 
is preserved inviolate, amid the vicissitude of clime and season. The 
tireat Geometer of the Universe “ clothed the lilies of the field,”’ before 
other animated forms of being took the stations assigned them, in his 
magnificent and beautiful creation. 


—_— 


FROM THE SAME. 


The Rev. Mr. Cecil’s Machine, in which Hydrogen Gas is the Moving 
Power. 


In the second part of the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Cambridge, Philosophical Society, there is a paper “On the Applica- 
tion of Hydrogen Gas to produce a Moving Power,” with a descrip- 
tion of a machine in which it may be employed. 

The general principle seems to be, that a mixture of one portion of 
hydrogen gas, with two and a haif portions of common air, on being 
exploded, will expand to three times its bulk, and then instantly col- 
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lapse to one-sixth of its original volume. If, therefore, a cylindric 
vessel be provided, separated at one-third of its length into two por- 
tions, by a valve moving round an axis in the line of its diameter (com- 
monly called a throttle-valve) ; if there be a solid piston in the shorter 
portion, and if, at the extremity of the longer portion, there be a light 
valve opening easily outward, then, supposing the throttle-valve shut, 
and the piston close down to it, if the piston be drawn up, and the 
mixture of air and hydrogen be allowed to flow in to supply the space 
left by it, until it reach the end of its stroke, if at this time the valve 
be opened, and at the same time a jet of flame be made to communi- 
cate with the gaseous mixture (by a touch-hole in the side of the cy- 
linder), then an explosion will take place, which will drive out the 
common air from the larger portion of the cylinder by the end valve, 
which will clap to on the condensation taking place, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere into the rare medium now in the cylinder, will force 
down the piston until it reaches nearly to the middle valve, when the 
gas is again admitted, the middle valve closed, and the end one open- 
ed: the ascent of the piston must be operated by the inertia of a fly- 
wheel, put into motion by the downward stroke. 

This is somewhat like the process which goes on in a Newcomen’s 
engine. The atmosphere is the moving power in both, and the steam 
and cold water jet in the one, perform the same offices as the hydrogen 
and jet of flame in the other. 

It will be observed, that no advantage is taken of the expansive 


force of the explosion, except to drive away the common air from the 
lower po of the cylinder. The construction of such machines ad- 


mits of endless modifications ; but the expense of the hydrogen gas 
appears to be a prohibition to its employment, except in some rare 
situations. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


‘Account of the Mémoires de la Societe de Physique et d’ Histoire Na- 
turelle de Geneve. 


Tue last memoir of this portion of the volume exhibits the experi- 
ments of M. De Saussure, on the “Influence of Green Fruits on the 
Air, before the period of Maturity.” It was called forth, by an essay 
of M. Berard, published in the sixteenth volume of the Annales de 
Chimie. In that essay, M. Berard is said to have arrived at the re- 
markable results, “That green fruits, through every period of their 
growth, do not comport themselves, like leaves, in the sun; that they 
do not then decompose carbonic acid gas, and disengage oxygen ; but 
that the only action which they exert on the atmosphere, in all pe- 
riods of their vegetation, is to transform its oxygen into carbonic 
acid.” He is even led to believe, that, in equal times, green fruits 
consume more oxygen in sunshine than in the shade. 

In his * Recherches Chimiques sur la Vegetation,” M. De Saussure 
formerly maintained, in opposition to Ingenhousz, that green fruits, 
expo in air to the sun, under certain circumstances, contributed 
to improve it; and it is the purpose of the present memoir to confirm 
and extend that opinion by more accurate experiments and details, 
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and thereby to assimilate the action of green fruits upon the air te 
that which is produced by leaves. It is, however, said, that even 
Ingenhousz found, that if green fruits, as pears, grapes, and cucum- 
bers, were immersed in spring-water, and then exposed to the agency 
of the solar rays, they often disengaged oxygen gas, like leaves; and 
this is a result which the experiments of M. De Saussure abundantly 
confirm. 

Green peas, (pisum sativum,) both in the pod, and when shelled, 
were exposed to the sun, while immersed in spring-water, from 11 
o’clock, A. M. to 4 o’clock, P.M. One hundred parts of the air of 
the water 

Before the experiment, consisted After the a 100 parts 

of Oxygen, - - - - : consisted of Oxygen, 38.25 

Azote, oa (ae ‘ Azote, 61.75 
Carbonic Acid, - 


A portion of the green leaves of peas, placed in the same circum 
stances for the same time, afforded an air, 
100 parts of which consisted of 53.0 Oxygen. 
47.0 Azote. 
A similar quantity of the hollow stems of the same plant similarly 
treated, yielded an air, which, in 100 parts, 


contained 38.0 Oxygen. 
62.0 Azote. 


These results show, that the green pods and hollow stems of peas, 
when immersed in water impregnated with carbonic acid, and ex- 

sed to the sun, act, like leaves, in producing oxygen gas, but in an 
inferior degree. 

When similar pods of peas were exposed in vessels of atmospheric 
air, inverted over mercury for twelve hours during the night, the air 
suffered a slight diminution of volume, lost about one-fourth of its 
oxygen, and acquired a considerable portion of carbonic acid. 

e experiment was next varied by placing the same quantity of 
peas in nearly an equal volume of atmospheric air, and inverting the 
vessel over water. The vase was then exposed to the direct action 
of the solar rays, moderated by being passed. through a window. As 
a single day was not sufficient to afford a decisive result, the vegeta- 
bles were withdrawn in the evening through the water, and replaced, 
on the following morning, by others recently gathered. These opera- 
tions were repeated for four days on the same air, to guard against 
any change occurring in the fruit, and also against leaving it in the 
air when the sun had withdrawn. On the evening of the fourth day, 
after forty-eight hours exposure of the vessel to the sun, the bulk of 
air was somewhat increased by an addition chiefly of oxygen gas and 
a little azote, without any trace of carbonic acid. 


Before the experiment, the air was com- After the experiment, 
posed of Oxygen, - - - - 207.9] Oxygen, - - - - : 
Azote, - - + - 7821 Azote, a tS « 
Carbonic Acid, - - 0.0 Carbonic Acid, - - 


The addition of oxygen is to be ascribed to the carbonic acid ex- 
isting in the fruits, and with them transported and decomposed in the 
vessel. 
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Thus then the green fruit of peas converts the oxygen of the air into 
earbonic acid during the night; and, when exposed to the solar rays 
during the day, it reconverts this acid into oxygen gas. 

M. De Saussure also found, that if these bodies were placed alter- 
nately in sunshine and in obscurity for two entire days and nights, the 
air in the recipient then underwent successive changes, which nearly 
counterbalanced each other; so that, at the close of the experiment, 
it had suffered no other degree of change than might be attributed to 
errors of observation. 

Still farther to evince the decomposition of carbonic acid by green 
fruits, he next placed a similar quantity of peas in an artificial gaseous 
mixture, composed of atmospheric air and carbonic acid, and exposed 
them, with the same precautions, of changing the fruit, to the action of 
the sun for four days. This gaseous mixture consisted of, 

Before the experiment, After the experiment, 

Oxygen Gas, - - - - - 203.7 Oxygen Gas, - - - - 258 


=> 


Azote, - - - - - - - 7663 Azote, - - - +--+ @&§ 
Carbonic Acid, - - - - 80.0 Carbonic Acid, - - - 21 


1050.0 1052 


Se that 59 parts of carbonic acid had disappeared during the experi- 
ment, and were replaced by 54.5 of oxygen gas. When a similar ex- 
periment was made without renewing the Freit, the oxygen gas was 
increased in 48 hours from 210 to 239 parts; and the carbonic acid 
reduced, during the same period, from fifty to less than 8 parts. 

Having obtained these results with peas, M. De Saussure next had 
recourse to a variety of plum (Reine Claude or green-gage), employed 
by M. Berard. This fruit was gathered when quite green, about five 
weeks before coming to maturity. When exposed to the solar rays 
in spring water, these plums produced oxygen gas, and diminished 
greatly the proportion of carbonic acid, but in a degree less than the 
pease, from the smaller extent of their surface. The leaves of this 

lum afforded similar results when placed in the same circumstances. 

n like manner, when confined in air through the night, this fruit de- 
stroyed its oxygen, and produced carbonic acid; and, on the con- 
trary, under exposure to the solar rays, it augmented the proportion 
of oxygen by decomposing the carbonic acid retained in its substance. 
Again, by alternate exposure in obscurity and sunshine, the total 
changes in the air were inconsiderable; and in an artificial atmo- 
sphere that contained one-tenth its bulk of carbonic acid, the whole 
of that acid, during four days exposure to the sun, entirely disappear- 
ed, and was in great part replaced by oxygen gas. 

A month after the preceding experiments, others were made with 
the same variety of fruit, when within two or three days of its matu- 
rity. It had now nearly doubled its size, and being in this state con- 
fined, for twelve hours through the night, in a recipient of common 
air, it destroyed a portion of its oxygen, but less in quantity than at 
an earlier period of its growth. In sunshine also, during twelve 
hours exposure, it reduced, in a small degree, the quantity of oxygen, 
and formed carbonic acid. In an artifical mixture of gases, contain- 
ing one-twentieth part of carbonic acid, in which the experiment was 
continued through the day and night for four days, with the same 
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plants, the carbonic acid in great part disappeared, and the oxygen 
was in a small degree diminished. 

Experiments were next made on the crab apple (Pyrus malus), 
which, though it be green externally, has within a white colour. When 
exposed to the sun in vessels of spring water, it almost entirely de- 
composed the carbonic acid, and produced a corresponding prea 4 
of oxygen gas. In experiments with this and similar fruits a wea 
sun is required ; for a very vivid one excites fermentation, and gives 
rise to different results. ‘The leaves of the same tree disengaged 
oxygen very rapidly if the sun was vivid, and decomposed entirel 
the carbonic acid gas. When confined in a recipient of air throug 
the night, the fruit, as in other instances, reduced the quantity of oxy- 
gen, and formed carbonic acid ; and when exposed alternately to 
night and day for forty-eight hours, the air lost only a very small por- 
tion of oxygen. In artificial mixtures, which contained about one- 
twentieth part of carbonic acid, the proportion of oxygen was aug- 
mented, and the quantity of carbonic acid greatly reduced. Except 
only in extent of power, apples, therefore, exert the same action on 
the air as their leaves. 

Green grapes were next exposed to the sun in spring water, and 
produced an air, which, in 100 parts, contained 29 parts oxygen, and 
71 azote. The leaves of the grape, in the same circumstances, pro- 
duced almost precisely the same effect ; and similar results were ob- 
tained with the green stems of the vine. A bunch of green grapes, 
confined in air through the night, diminished its oxygen and produced 
carbonic acid. In the sun also, after forty-eight hours exposure to a 
strong light, the oxygen of the air was diminished by sour grapes, and 
a portion of carbonic acid formed; and when alternately exposed by 
night and day, for four days, to the successive action of light and 
darkness, the oxygen of the air was partially destroyed, and a little 
carbonic acid produced. If the grapes remained attached to the 
branch, while confined in the vessel and exposed to the successive ac- 
tion of light and darkness for twelve days, the air of the vessel then 
contained no carbonic acid, but a small excess, equal to ;3,th of oxy- 
ge gas; during this time the grapes had tripled their bulk, and ex- 

aled a considerable quantity of water. The leaves also, which ad- 
here to a plant having its root in the soil, afford a like result. In an 
artificial atmosphere containing one-twentieth of carbonic acid, a de- 
tached bunch of grapes, exposed alternately to the sun and darkness 


for four nights and sh decomposed almost all the acid gas, and aug- 


mented the oxygen. During the night, this fruit consumed less oxy- 
gen as it approached maturity, and disengaged also less oxygen in 
sunshine through the day. When confined for four days and nights, 
and placed alternately in sunshine and ‘shade, it produced little or 
no change in the air at the period of gonr- To make a compara- 
tive estimate of the effects produced on the air by sour and ripe 
grapes, two experiments were simultaneously instituted and kept up 
for five nights and days. They gave the following results : 
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hese results, obtained three times over, indicate that the portion 
of oxygen removed by the green grapes is not represented by a corres- 
ponding quantity of carbonic acid; while the ripe grapes, according 
to M. De Saussure, appear not to act on the oxygen, since it is evi- 
dent that the small portion of carbonic acid left in the recipient might 
have been decomposed in this, as it was in a former instance. 

That grapes nearly ripe still retain the power of decomposing car- 
bonic acid, M. De Saussure farther satisfied himself by the following 
experiment. He confined a portion of this fruit when —— ripe, in 
an artificial atmosphere, which contained one-twentieth of carbonic 
acid. The experiment was continued for four days and nights, at the 
end of which time, nearly two-thirds of the acid gas had disappeared, 
and a portion of oxygen gas was produced. And from this and other 
experiments, it is inferred, that green fruits decompose much less car- 
bonic acid than green leaves in the sun, but much more than when 
they approach maturity. 

From the foregoing experiments, the author concludes, generally, 
that green fruits act upon the air, both in sunshine and in darkness, 
exactly like green leaves, but in a smaller degree: that, during the 
night, they cause the oxygen of their atmosphere to disappear, and re- 

lace it by carbonic acid, which they in part absorb, but eet this power 


is exerted in a less degree as the fruit approaches maturity: that, on 
the contrary, when exposed to the sun, they set free, in whole or in 
part, the oxygen of the carbonic acid absorbed through the night, and 
leave not a trace of this acid gas in their atmosphere : that green 


fruits, detached from the plant, and placed alternately in sunshine 
and in darkness, produce little or no change, either in the purity or 
volume of their atmosphere: that in sunshine, fruits also possess, like 
leaves, the power of decomposing carbonic acid, when added artifi- 
cially to their atmosphere, but that this faculty of decomposing carbo- 
nic acid diminishes as they approach maturity. 

Beside these conclusions, which seem to be fully warranted by the 
experiments recited above, M. De Saussure seems to think, that, in 
their sour state, green fruits assimilate a portion of the oxygen of the 
carbonic acid which they decompose ; while, as they approach matu- 
rity, no such assimilation of oxygen takes place. And thus the pas- 
sage from the acid to the saccharine state appears to show, that the 
acidity of the green fruit has relation to the fixation of atmospheric 
oxygen, and that this acidity disappears when the fruit derives onl 
carbon from the air. ‘The author believes also, that, during their 
growth, fruits appropriate oxygen and hydrogen, the elements of water, 
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by causing that fluid to lose its liquid state. These opinions must be 
regarded as resting on more doubtful evidence. 

In concluding his essay, M. De Saussure suggests some cautions in 
conducting the experiments, the neglect of which may have given rise 
to the erroneous results obtained by M. Berard. The volume of air 
employed in these experiments on fruits should exceed thirty or forty 
times that of the fruit; and the heating power of the solar rays should 
be moderated. If these precautions are neglected, many fruits vitiate 
the air, even in sunshine, by forming carbonic acid. In the experi- 
ments of M. Berard, the fruits were confined in a space that did not 
exceed but six or eight times their volume, and the vessel was so nar- 
row that they must have suffered from contact with its heated sides. 


— 


FROM THE ALBUM. 
ON THE TASTE FOR THE PICTURESQUE, 


Tuere is nothing, which, ata first view, seems more strongly to 
mark the distinction between nations, to show them to be of separate 
origin, to establish a difference of national character, than the variety 
of their tastes, or rather the different manner in which the principle 
of taste appears to display itself in each 

The Italian sets up, as it were, an hereditary claim to be an ex- 
quisite judge of whatever is connected with the fine arts. A know- 
ledge of music, of painting, of sculpture seems to be born with him. 
All other nations yield at once to his judgment. His certificate of 
birth is conclusive evidence that he cannot be wrong. 

The pretensions of the Frenchman seem much more universal. He 
discusses every thing: there is no object which does not furnish him 
a topic of conversation. Yet it is not on his knowledge of arts or 
sciences that he builds the foundation of his superiority. It is only 
to dramatic poetry he lays an exclusive claim, This is his peculiar 
province ; here he will admit of no rival. ‘Che drama of other nations 
cannot, in his idea, be put in competition with that of France. They 
are only deserving of censure or of praise, inasmuch as they have de- 
viated from, or have conformed to, the models set before them by Ra- 
cine and Voltaire. The greatest merit they can hope to attain is that 
of successful imitation. Originality with them must be barbarism. 

But, except in the drama, which is to him a part of life, the preten- 
sions of the Frenchman to knowledge are by no means arrogant. As 
far as the fine arts contribute to the enjoyment of existence, he is wil- 
ling to cultivate them; but he speaks of them without rapture, he feels 
for them no enthusiasm ; a true disciple of the school of Socrates, he 
looks on the works of nature or of art as unworthy of his serious at- 
tention. A knowledge ef man is his chief pursuit; the science of 
living the dearest study of his mind. To increase his own comfort, 
to add to the happiness of those around him, is the limit of his ambi- 
tion ; to this he incessantly directs all his faculties. 

Not so the German: his tastes are of quite a different nature. He 
seems to care nothing for the world in which he lives: he walks with 
men almost without noticing their existence: he is a mere stranger 
on earth; its interests and affections are to him indifferent. lis 
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thoughts are in the wide region of metaphysics ; his communings with 
spirits of other worlds. He never occupies his reason but with things 
which are beyond the comprehension of man; his credulity is never 
exercised but on matters which set at defiance all credibility; he de- 
lights in doubt ; no view can give him pleasure, unless the haze of 
uncertainty hang over the perspective. Wrapt in idealism, the por- 
tico is his favourite haunt; he bestows not a thought on any object 
unless clothed in the garb of mysticism. He has abandoned the prac- 
tice of the Rosicrucians, without giving up their principles. 

English taste takes yet another direction. No longer tormented 
with the love of liberty, the Englishman has lost his exclusive regard 
for politics; the love of the picturesque is now his ruling passion ; 
this absorbs all his ideas; to this his nationality has yielded; it has 
overcome his hatred of strangers. 

Every year presents to astonished Europe the singular spectacle of 
myriads of British subjects, who leave the comforts of their home to 
wander in foreign lands, with no other object than to admire the beau- 
ties of nature, to climb the rugged precipices of the Alps, or the Pyre- 
nees; to tremble on the airy pinnacles of the Apennines; or to mea- 
sure and dispute on the dimensions of some mouldering tower, some 
remnant of a people whose very existence is forgotten. 

Nor is this passion confined to travellers. It is not only displayed 
amidst the sublimer mountain-scenery of Italy or Switzerland; it 
shows itself with not less activity on the minuter landscape of Great 
Britain. Those who cannot exercise their taste abroad are content to 
cultivate it at home; less ambitious, but not less indefatigable, tourists 
visit every part of our island, and ransack every village in search of 
their beloved picturesque. Not a parish pound escapes their observa- 
tion; not a pigeon-house but is consigned to their portfolio. The se- 
questered dales of Derbyshire and Devonshire have been rendered 
trite as the ring in Hyde-Park. Each vagrant sonnetteer has sung 
the vale of Clwyd. The modest beauties of Loch Catrine have been 
laid bare to the vulgar gaze of cockney curiosity ; and the affrighted 
Fauns and Dryads a. trembled in their most sacred haunts, scared 
at their profanation by the portentous passage of a stage-coach. 

It would not be an unamusing inquiry, nor one wanting in interest, 
to trace the causes which have given this different direction to the 
taste of the ew nations of Europe. I do not believe much in 
permanent national characters. Men are the children of circumstan- 
ees. Nations remain whilst their characters change, The Paladins, 
who upheld the throne, and extended the empire of Charlemagne, bore 
as little resemblance to the companions in arms of the virtuous Bay- 
ard, as these did to the frivolous courtiers of Marie Antoinette: yet 
all belonged to the same nation and to the same class—all were equally 
French gentlemen. 

Nor will the influence of climate afford a more satisfactory expla- 
nation of the difference. The sun shines with not less brilliancy on 
the proud dome of St. Peter’s, than it did on the stately columns of 
the temple of Jove ; the waves of the lake of Como reflect a sky of as 
deep an indigo as ever tinged the waters of the Larian. Yet the con- 
querors of the world have yielded to the dominion of priests; the 
haughtiest of men have given place te the most abject of slaves. Su- 
perstition reigns were the love of glory warmed every breast. 
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The olive tree still flourishes on the calcareous hills of Attica; the 
territory of Athens is yet barren of corn. The productions of Greece 
have suffered no alteration: her harvests are not less abundant or less 
regular in their periods. The climate is still the same; the soil has 
undergone no variation. Man alone is changed. The cradle of phi- 
losophy now only nurses the grossest ignorance. Little foreign blood 
has been mixed with the descendants of the ancient Greeks; yet the 
walks, that were once trod by Pericles and Plato, now groan under 
the weight of thieves and marauders. The most ingenious of men 
have given birth toa race who look with stupid indifference on the 
sublimest efforts of human genius. It is only by their love of theft 
the Mainotes can prove their Spartan origin. 

The arts and sciences have been continually shifting their abode 
with the changeable relations of society. The sun of science has 
ceased to glitter in the waters of Helicon; but its influence, which 
is no longer felt on the forked top of Parnassus, has pierced the deep- 
est recesses of the Druidical forests, and chasing away the religious 
gloom of the hyperborean regions, has shown with meridian splendour 
in the sacred isles. And who shall set bounds to its revolutions ? 
Perhaps a few years may see it traverse the wide ocean; and, foi 
lowing the course of empire, light up the vast wilderness of America. 
Already the descendants of Aristotle fill the schools of the barbarous 
Noricum ; and yet a little while, and perhaps the countrymen of 
Bacon may be content to seek instruction on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. The new world may repay its debt of gratitude to the old, 
and the learning of Europe may again be tatored by the wisdom of 
the Atlantides. 

But enticing as is the subject, I dare not pursue it: it would lead 
me too far. A theme which might fill volumes cannot be discussed 
in a few pages. Leaving the nobler and more extensive inquiry to 
those happier spirits, whose eagle-eye can, at a single glance, pene- 
trate the whole system of the universe, and lay bare the most hidden 
mysteries of nature, | mean to dedicate the short space which is al- 
lotted me to a consideration of the causes which have of late years 
generated among my countrymen the love of the picturesque. 

I speak of it as a new taste; for it appears to have been wholly un- 
known to our ancestors. They who were constantly surrounded with 
woods and rivers and fields, whose whole lives wore away amongst 
the beauties of nature, seem to have contemplated them with little 
enthusiasm. The wilder charms of mountain-scenery excited in their 
minds few pleasing emotions. Though they could not entirely help 
seeing them, their preference was always given to the milder and more 
artificial graces of cultivated nature. ‘Ihe stately and majestic flow 
of the Thames, the vagrant meanderings of the lazy Trent, have 
been more frequently sung by our earlier poets, than the lawless and 
impetuous course of the Tees or the Wharfe, with all their romantic 
accompaniments of precipices and waterfalls, of moss-grown rocks 
and overhanging trees. The loaded bark gently gliding along the 
smooth surface of the waters, was to them a more grateful sight than 
the tumbling and foaming of the cataract, bearing in its bosom huge 
masses of rock. Like the Frenchman, who travelled unmoved through 
all the beauties of Derbyshire, who scarcely heeded the picturesque 
scenery of Matlock, and reserved a!l his admiration for the fat mea- 
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dows of Cheshire—their idea of beauty was a good deal regulated by 
their idea of usefulness. ‘Their houses were placed at the end of towns; 
long rows of trees divided the flatness of their parks into regular 
parallelograms ; and the lofty wall, which kept in the deer, shut out 
all view of the country. Their artificial beauties were fashioned on 
the same principle ; their extensive grass-plots fed their cattle; the 
ponds supplied the larder with carp and tench. ‘The garden for fruit 
and vegetables, which modern decorum conceals among embowering 
trees, was spread out at the foot of the terrace, to keep them con- 
stantly in mind how much of its plenty their table owed to its pro- 
duce. 

‘The writings of Lord Bacon display at every page a deep and in- 
tense feeling for the works of nature. He loved to woo her in her 
most secret bower. His mind waited on her biddings. He was al- 
ways watchful to surprise her secrets; yet his plan of a garden was 
formal and artificial. He had no other idea of beauty than straight 
walks and square plantations: his scheme was wholly architectural. 

Honest Isaac Walton shows by his descriptions, that whilst hang- 
ing over the mountain-stream, intent to surprise the caution of the 
wily trout, he was not so exclusively occupied by his pursuit as to be 
wholly lost to the charm of the scenery around him. Yet his impres- 
sions were rather those of an Italian than of a modern Englishman. 
He would rather have applied the Horrido of the Italians than our 
romantic, to describe the dark and gloomy scenery of Skiddaw, or 
the cloud-capt head of the sublime and dreary Benlomond. Their 
Selvaggio would better than our picturesque have conveyed the idea 
excited in his mind by the wild scenery of the Combs of Devonshire, 
their shelving banks, their noisy rills almost lost to sight among the 
thick foliage of the mountain oak. 

It is a fact of no little curiosity, that most of our poets have owed 
their birth to cities. Early associations, the habitual contemplation 
of the beauties of nature have contributed little to their inspiration. 
Their poetry has been rather the effect of reflection than the impulse 
of sensibility. ‘They have oftener wooed the muse amidst the smoke 
and dirt and noise of London, than in sylvan glades, or amongst rus- 
tic scenes. They have been more familiar with the crafty cunning of 
the town, than with the innocent simplicity of the village. Chaucer 
was not only a native of London, but his time was shared between 
poetry and business. It was as a relaxation from the dulness of Cus- 
tom-house computations that he was induced to follow his pilgrims to 
the shrine of the martyred saint. Milton was born in Bread-street ; 
the greater part of his life was passed in London; his most intimate 
communings with the divine Spirit which breathes in ai! his poetry, 
were in a garden-house in Holborn. Spenser, Pope, and Gray, lisped 
their first numbers to the chimes of Bow-bells. The years which 
Pope afterwards passed amidst the graceful scenery of Windsor Fo- 
rest gave him, it seems, the inclination but not the talent for pastoral. 
Green-Arbour-Court might, from its name, lead us to believe that 
there was something rural in the residence of Goldsmith. A visit to 
this scene of wretchedness, between Fleet-Market and the Old Bailey, 
would at once dissipate the illusion. Shakspeare was indeed born in 
the country, and passed his youth among its sports ; but he is not the 
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poet of inanimate nature ; he is only great when he struggles with 
the workings of mind. 

The period of formal —— of clipt hedges and straight walks, 
is synchronical with the reign of descriptive poetry. Our poets were 
only happy in their pictures, when none could po a of the likeness. 
Pope first introduced a better taste in the laying out of grounds; he 
first taught his countrymen to admire the picturesque; and the next 
generation saw Shenstone hopping along his own gravel walks, and 
chirping the last of English pastorals. ‘The modern race of country- 
born poets have given themselves, almost exclusively, te narrative, or 
to the description of manners, which exist but in tradition, of which 
our knowledge is wholly derived from books; they seldom think of 
delineating the landscape, with which long acquaintance has rendered 
them familiar. If they describe, it is India, it is Persia, it is Greece ; 
lands to which they and their readers are equally strangers. ‘The 
country has, indeed, only become rich in poetical genius, since it has 
lost its rusticity, since the influence of the Metropolis has pervaded 
and fashioned the ideas of the remotest villages. 

These facts are surely enough of themselves to make us pause be- 
fore we, in any way, connect the love of the picturesque with that 
deep and ardent feeling of the beauties of nature, that veneration for 
her works, which seems to be almost inseparable from true genius, 
which gives it its noblest character. We may, perhaps, with more 
truth, ascribe it to the mawkish sentiment of a love of caasaihe to 
the restless feeling which makes us find satiety in whatever is fami- 
liar, and bids us hope for enjoyment from whatever is unknown. We 
shall be led to conclude that it takes its rise in the refinements of so- 
ciety: we shall trace its source not to nature but to art. 

Of all the nations of Europe there is none whose state of society is 
so artificial as that of England; none whose habits of living depart so 
widely from the models of nature; none so strongly smitten with the 
love of the picturesque. But this direction of our taste, this altera- 
tion in our habits of thinking and acting is entirely of modern growth. 
It is with the increase of our wealth, and the spreading of our manu- 
factures, that our taste has become more refined. The more closely 
we are hemmed in by trade, the more we seek to escape its influence. 
It is only since cotton-mills and iron-forges, erected in every dale, 
have defaced the natural beauties of the country, that we have become 
so jealous of what remains; that we have ves sbeebs to restore in 
our parks what commerce and enclosures have destroyed in the coun- 
try; that we seek to mimic what we are no longer able to preserve. 
The inhabitants of England never thought of making pilgrimages to 
the wild glens of Scotland, till the spirit of improvement Rad laid waste 
all the native graces of their own soil; till the necessities of commerce 
had checked the wanton and vagrant course of its rivers, and dammed 
them up into canals with their straight lines and sluggish waters. As 
picturesque scenery has become more rare, its value has become great- 
er in our eyes. e prize it more as we know it less. Our wonder 

ws with our ignorance. 

The most ardent admirers of wild scenery will be found amongst 
those who lead the most artificial lives; the works of nature are dear- 
est to those who are least familiar with them: who are chiefly conver- 
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sant with works of art. The passion burns with the brightest flame 
in the bosom of the young ladies, who, submissive to fashion’s rule, 
pass the best portion of their lives in the crowded assemblies and 
tasteless dissipation of London: whose winter, longer than that of 
Lapland, does not less want the cheering presence of the sun. Each 
revolving year pours forth, from the murky streets of the metropolis, 
these fair votaries of nature, armed with sketch books and crayons, 
and anxious to teach the inhabitants of the country to admire the na- 
tural beauties which have surrounded them from their infancy, but 
which, from habit, have palled on their imagination, and seem to them 
too common to deserve their curiosity. 

It is not difficult to explain why the feeling of those who live constant- 
ly in the country should be so different from that of its occasional visi- 
ters. Those who never quit the town but on parties of pleasure, who 
never see the country but in its most beautiful season, when it pours 
forth in profusion its fruits and its flowers, who relieve the tedium of 
an occasional wet day with pleasant society, and wear away time 
amidst the comforts and luxuries of a well-appointed house, never cast 
their eyes but on the bright side of the medal. The picture stands be- 
fore them with all the advantages of light and shade. Their recollec- 
tions of town contribute to embellish the country. The dusky and 
undistinguishable hue of a London sky serves as a foil to draw out and 
render more apparent the more vivid colouring of nature. Their own 
feelings help the delusion; the fresher breeze of the mountains raises 
their spirits and reinvigorates their jaded nerves. The sentiment of 
their own happiness spreads its delightful hue over all the objects in 
the canvas. ‘They are pleased because they are happy. 

To the constant inhabitant of the country these sources of enjoy- 
ment are wanting. He has no recollections to enhance the beauty of 
the present scene. The visionary castles, the imaginary cathedrals, 
into which the schistus formation delights to fashion the tops and the 
salient angles of its mountains, are always associated in his mind with 
the deep and plashy clay at their bottom, through which he has toiled 
many a winter evening in all the wretchedness of darkness and of 
cold. The tree which so romantically overhangs the precipice, as if 
disdaining the support of earth, and ambitious to become an inhabi- 
tant of air, has toe often, whilst bending and sighing under its grow- 
ing influence, admonished him to prepare for the utmost fury of the 
storm. The living spring which gushes from the crevices of the lime- 
stone, and, bounding fram rock to rock with all the playfulness of 
youthful vigour, dashes its sparkling waters into the stream below, 
presents itself to his imagination in the form of the winter torrent 
which has so often mocked his labours, and resumed the land which he 
thought he had won from the bed of the river. The dark and cum- 
brous masses of granite which encircle the coast of Cornwall, are al- 
ways connected in the minds of its inhabitants, with the horrors of 
shipwreck. The western breeze never whispers through the deep 
chasms of the rock without seeming to waft to their ears the agonizing 
shrieks of the drowning seamen. These scenes, so delightful to the 
stranger, excite no pleasure in the mind of the inhabitants. Their 
feelings are always mixed with a sentiment of fear, or the recollection 
of misfortune. 

But in considering the love of the picturesque, we must not over 
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look one of the most engaging shapes in which it presents itself to our 
notice. The love of landscape painting is so intimately connected 
with the love of the picturesque; the two tastes are so much conver- 
sant with the same objects, they are so aiding and assisting to each 
other in their cultivation, that they are seldom found to exist sgenerey 
The people which has been distinguished for the one has generally 
been equally celebrated for the other. A review of the history ol 
landscape-painting will greatly assist our inquiry. By reflecting on 
the character and circumstances, and state of society of those among 
whom it has most flourished; by observing how little it has been at- 
tended to by others who seem to have had peculiar advantages for its 
cultivation, we shall be enabled to trace the causes to which it owes its 
birth, and to account for its greater or less diffusion at different pe- 
riods and in different countries. 

The Ancients come first in order of time, but they offer little to 
gratify our curiosity. ‘They who lived almost entirely out of doors, 
who were for ever surrounded with the works of nature, while yet they 
had lost none of their freshness, seem to have been little affected by 
their contemplation. Descriptions of scenery are not common among 
their poets, and their painters almost confined themselves to historical 
subjects. The only pictures, of which any remembrance is preserved, 
were representations of the human figure. ‘The correctness of the 
drawing, and the beauty of the figures, show the paintings at Hercu- 
Taneum to have been the work of 10 ordinary artists; yet they are en- 
tirely wanting in perspective. No efforts of the Chinese pencil are 
more deficient. But as landscape cannot exist without perspective, 
we may be sure that it was little esteemed and little studied by the 
Ancients. 

Though modern Italy be rich in almost every species of talent, yet 
the genius of her painters is the freshest flower in the garland of her 
fame. Her landscape, the most beautiful of Europe, sets at defiance 
all the tame efforts of humble prose to do it justice. It can only be 
adequately described in the magic strains of the poet of enchantment. 
But the pen has been more fortunate than the pencil. The 

Culte pianure e delicati colli ; 

Chiare acque, ombrose ripe ¢ prati molli ; 

Vaghi boschetti di soavi allori, 

Di palmi e d’amenissime mortelle, 

Cedri e aranci che hanno frutti ¢ fiori 

Contesti in varie forme e tutte belle ; 

Purpuree rose, e bianchi gigli 

Che tepida aura fresche ognora serba 
have excited little enthusiasm in the minds of her artists. Landscape 
painters are almost wanting to her glory. 

Salvator Rosa was, indeed, born at Naples ; but the gay scenes of 
happy Campania were seldom transferred to his canvas. in vain the 
most brilliant of suns lighted up the golden landscape; in vain the 
light felucea spread forth the ample volume of her Lateen sails, and 
glided on the smooth surface of the most beautiful of bays. He heed- 
ed them net. Objects which were always before his eyes were too fa- 
miliar to excite emotion in his mind. They were stranger scenes that 
roused his genius. ‘They were the deep glens and fastnesses of the 
Apennines, with their gloom and their caverns, and their banditti, that 
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stirred his inmost soul, and gave its witchcraft to his pencil. The son 
of the gay-hearted Naples felt no pleasure but in the wildest and most 
savage of scenery. 

Italy cannot with justice lay claim to the talents of Claude Lor- 
raine. The greatest of all landscape painters, he who saw and cor- 
rected the errors of nature; le who is her rival in the depth and ex- 
tent of his views, owes little to birth and less to education. He was 
born a Frenchman and bred a pastry-cook. 

The painters of Spain have not been few, nor have they been want- 
ing in genius. She yields only to the inspiration of Italy. The names 
of Velasquez, of Murillo, of so many others, are enrolled amongst the 
greatest masters of the art. Yet the stern grandeur of her sierras, 
and the milder majesty of the limestone range which borders her 
southern coast, and overhangs the garden of Murcia, have found none 
to record their claims to admiration. The remnants of her Moorish 
greatness moulder unobserved. 

It is not in the gay scenery of the south of Europe, amidst groves 
of oranges and myrtles, that the genius of the picturesque has fixed 
his abode; nor yet in the gloomy valleys and icy glaciers of the Alps; 
nor yet in those less darksome mountains, so dear to the lovers of ro- 
mance, where the plaintive echo still draws out through many a wind- 
ing dale, the oft-repeated note of Roncesvalles’ dirge. it is in the po- 
pulous and commercial towns of Holland and England, that he has set 
up his throne. It is in the bosom of Dutch and Flemish burgomasters 
that he reigns with most unlimited sway. These men, so unpictu- 
resque in their appearance, with their pipes, and their nightcaps, and 
their banyans, have been his most devoted worshippers; they have 
been the most munificent protectors of landscape painting. To their 
patronage it owes its perfection, and almost its existence. Every sti- 
ver which could be turned away from the calls of avarice has been de- 
voted to the purchase of pictures ; every moment which could be ab- 
stracted from their calicoes, and their indigo, and their pepper, has 
been dedicated to their study and contemplation. They have lived 
but for the art. It has been the solace of their cares, the reward of 
all their toils. Their wealth has not been for themselves but for ar- 
tists. Under their auspices have flourished the greatest masters of 
landscape painting; they have called forth and fostered their genius. 
Ruysdael, SJerghem, Both, Cuyp, Hobbema, and Paul Potter, were all 
born, and passed their lives in the flat and tasteless regions of Belgium 
and Batavia. They have been successful in their art exactly in pro- 
portion as they have been ignorant of the more varied surface of other 
countries. Berghem and Both travelled in Italy, and studied its de- 
lightful scenery ; but their vague and undetermined landscape, though 
enriched with ruins of ancient buildings, can ill stand the competition 
with the truth and simplicity of their less instructed countrymen. 
Ruysdael is exquisitely picturesque, yet his deep and winding roads, 
his lank and drawn-up trees for ever repeated through all his works, 
show that his imagination had never wandered beyend the sterile and 
sandy plain of Brabant. ‘The neighbourhood of Delft, with its saw- 
mills, its polders, its ditches, its hazy atmosphere, seems to have 
served.as a model to its townsman Cuyp. Hobbema was born in Haer- 
lem; and his water-mills, with their undershot wheels, the smouldering 
smoke of the turf fire just rising above the thatch of the building, and 
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faintly streaking the horizon, the damp green of his trees determine 
him as a native of that oozy region, where the waters look down on 
the land. Paul Potter first saw the light, and passed the greater part 
of his life in the alluvial territory of North Holland ; a district so flat 
that it required no small effort of imagination to conceive the hillock 
on which he has placed his ragged bull. 

The genius of these men, the most picturesque of painters, was not 
surely the gift of nature: it was not called forth by a contemplation 
of her varied works; they were almost wholly ignorant of them. That 
the homely burgher should be pleased with the high and laboured 
finishing of Mieris and Netscher, and their domestic details ; that he 
should delight in the vulgar drolleries of Teniers and Ostade, is what 
might be naturally expected. Vulgarity and a love of neatness, are 
almost inseparable from his condition ; nature seems to have attach- 
ed them to his calling. But it is difficult to conceive that the phleg- 
matic Dutchman owes to her his exquisite sensibility for the pictu- 
resque ; that he who never saw the beauties of the country, but from 
the roof of a treckschuyt, or the window of a summer-house, overlook - 
ing the lazy course of a canal, should have the quickest feeling for 
the charm of rural scenery. We cannot persuade ourselves that the 
landscape acquires its richest colouring when seen through the smoke 
of tobacco. 

The existence of the taste, which cannot be called in question, can 
only be accounted for on other principles. Men seem naturally to 
seek their amusement in that which is most removed from their con- 
stant and habitual occupations. Sometimes to suffer hunger and thirst 
is not disagreeable to those who pass their lives in plenty. The idle 
sportsman toils through the deep ling of the moors in search of plea- 
sure. The fatigue of the chase is luxury to him who knows no other 
labour. Monarchs fly from their splendid palaces to seek retirement 
under the humble roof of the cottage. ‘The companions, whom kings 
choose for their idle moments, are seldom the graceful courtier, or the 
high-spirited and accomplished nobleman ; they are sought for among 
the humblest of their domestics; the hours of their relaxation are en- 
livened by coarse mirth and low buffoonery. When our lawyers were 
really deep read in black-letter law, the halls of the Temple resound- 
ed with revelry; when their cheek grew pale, and their eye lost its 
lustre, as they pored over the pages of Fleta, of Bracton, of Littleton, 
the amusements of the circuit were horseplay and practical jokes ; 
they delighted in boyish merriment. As they have less cultivated 
the abstract parts of the law, as their minds have been less fatigued 
with study, their diversions have assumed a more chastened form. The 
pleasure we derive from the stage, in this, only reflects the realities 
of life. Comedy is most grateful to the serious; the most tender na- 
tures are those who find the greatest pleasure in the deep — of 
the tragic scene. Those who shudder at the very thought o wire § 
feel the most delight in its representation. The characters of the Irish- 
man, or Yorkshireman, are the favourites of the London stage. That 
of the gentleman is too familiar to please. The haughty spirit, and 
mock majesty of Cesar or Alexander, never fail to draw down thun- 
ders of applause from the unheroic tenants of the gallery. It is not 
the idle lord of ten thousand acres, whose mind is most — , and 
whose revenue is most frequently employed in the embellishment of 
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his residence. The highest decorations which art can conceive or mo- 
ney can procure, are lavished on the villa of the tradesman, where he 
retires on a Sunday to get rid of the tedium of the Sabbath, to rumi- 
nate on the bad debts of the last week, and to plan the speculations 
of the next. Sir Isaac Newton sometimes lost sight of the revolutions 
of worlds, whilst he meditated on the gambols of his cat. 

These facts, if well weighed, cannot fail to convince us, that it is 
not where nature displays her charms most profusely that she will 
have the greatest number of admirers. The taste for the picturesque 
is an artificial taste, which, like the love of the Swiss for their country, 
grows strongest by privation. It flourishes most among the monoto- 
nous scenes of towns. It is the privilege of citizens. 

The principle is every where the same; the manner which it shows 
itself is influenced by the different institutions, and different state of 
society, in different countries. It displays itself under three forms ; 
the love of painting—the love of landscape gardening—and the love 
of contemplating the wild scenery of nature. Which shall predomi- 
nate, will depend on the arbitrary regulations of society. ‘The form 
which our social relations have of late years assumed in England, has 
been highly favourable to the two last; our institutions have not been 
equally so to the first. 

The success of our commerce has raised up a number of wealthy 
traders, of persons who look to the land with other views than those 
of profit; who consider the country merely as the canvas on which 
they may display their wealth and their taste. ‘Tied down by their 
Me pen to dwell in cities, deriving from them their incomes, they 
behold them with no pleasure. ‘The country is the refuge from their 
cares; it is the place of amusement for their idle hours. It appears 
to them as one of the objects which shall assist them in the getting 
rid of their riches. It helps to satisfy that gnawing want of wealth, 
the squandering of its stores. Such men naturally encourage land- 
“— gardening. 

he different circumstances of the stockholders make the passion 
assume in them the wandering disposition that delights to pursue the 
beauties of nature into their most sequestered retreats. They have 
seldom that superfluity of wealth which allows of converting the bar- 
_ ren heath into a paradise; they have no ties which bind them to any 
particular spot; they hang loose on the world; thay may shift their 
abode with every change of caprice; their place of residence is only 
determined by their whim; they have nothing to do with the land but 
to look at it. As they know not the happiness of possession, they are 
forced to content themselves with the pleasure of admiration, to gaze 
at what they may not enjoy. Shut out from all other employment, 
rambling becomes to them an occupation. ‘The weariness of mind 
which pursues them at home, they hope to fly from by shifting the 
scene; they would gladly place rivers, and seas, and mountains, be- 
tween them and their thoughts. Feeling that their existence is useless 
to society, they would willingly persuade themselves that they are 
mn knowledge when they are only killing time. They wander 
rom Place to place that they may not seem to be idle. 

This dnion of riches and of want of employment, of those who have 
the wealth to patronise and of those who have the leisure to admire 
the works of genius, ought, in the ordinary course of events, to have 
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given encouragement to painting, and to have made England as emi- 
nent in this as in every other department of knowledge. She who is 
so excellent in all the useful arts should not have been found wanting 
in those that are ornamental. When the priesthood of all Europe was 
seated on the Seven Hills, and the tribute of Christendom poured 
into her lap, Italy was fertile in genius; her soil seemed inexhaustible 
in artists. ‘The wealth of her bankers, and the leisure of her church- 
men, secured to her the glorious superiority of talent. Her splendour 
only declined when the Reformation had dried up the sources of one 
part of her wealth, and compelled a more holy employment of the re- 
mainder. The magnificence of her bankers decayed when the obla- 
tions of the ‘faithful no longer passed through their hands. Her cardi- 
nals ne longer built palaces, or ornamented churches, when England 
and Germany ceased to defray the expense. 

Holland and Flanders only rivalled Italy in encouraging the arts 
when those countries had become the centre of commerce ; when their 
fleets poured into their bosom all the treasures of the Indies, and when 
their growing wealth had filled their cities with men who had nothing 
to do but to dissipate the earnings of their fathers. Italy and Holland 
are the only two countries, who, before England, had united the two 
conditions of great wealtly and much leisure: they are the only two 
who have successfully cultivated painting. Widely differing in all 
other, these are the only circumstances they have in common. The 
different characters of their rich men gave, indeed, a different direction 
to their taste. Insulated, for the most part, from all family connex- 
ions, influenced by the spirit of their profession, the magnificence of 
the Italian churchmen sought fame rather than luxury: it was dis- 
played less in their houses than their churches. The choice of reli- 
gious subjects, imposed on them by the character of their employers, 
bent the minds of the artists to the cultivation of historical painting. 
Their success in this branch of the art taught them to despise all 
other ; as it was the sure road to reputation and fortune, it was soon 
considered as the only one worthy of genius. ‘The more selfish views 
of Dutch wealth; the anxiety of men who were only known for their 
riches, to display in their houses all the trophies of their greatness, 
concurred with the simplicity of their worship, te discourage histo- 
rical painting, and to teach the artists of the tow Countries to dedi- 
cate themselves to landscape. Such pictures are best calculated for 
houses. Their minuter handling requires less space to display itself. 

The concurrence of similar circumstances would, in all likelikood, 
have produced the same effects in England, had their influence not 
been checked by other causes. England was long behind all the na- 
tions of Europe in the arts of social life. The freedom of her consti- 
tution, which protected the industry of the labourers, had prevented 
any great accumulation of wealth in the hands of their employers. 
The moderation of their fortunes induced her gentry to reside mostly 
in the country; their habits little inclined them to an admiration of 
painting. Those to whom the beauties of nature were familiar, found 
no pleasure in their representation. Esteeming little the original, 
they set but small value on the copy. They who had heard the night- 
ingale were not much disposed to listen to its imitators. There was 
no motive to collect pictures where there were none to admire them. 
The patronage of the court ill made up for the indifference of the 
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country. The French taste of Charles IL. and his brother, the foreign 
habits and attachments of their successors, had confined its protection 
to strangers; to artists of little merit who visited England, because 
they could not get employment at home. Such examples were not 
calculated to inspire good taste. Painting had sunk to the lowest 
state of degradation. It attempted nothing beyond the formal deline- 
ation of the human face. ‘To attain a good likeness was the utmost of 
its ambition. 

Towards the beginning of the last reign, however, England had 
reached to that stage of society which is most favourable to the de- 
velopment of genius in painting. ‘The redundancy of her wealth, and 
the number of her idle men, were calling for every mode in which taste 
could display itself. There was no want of those who, having nothing 
else to do, had dedicated themselves to the cultivation of their taste, 
and the study of painting. Contractors and loan-jobbers were in 
abundance, who were willing to exchange their superfluous wealth for 
the flattering distinction of being patrons of the fine arts. Had the 
pencil been left to the unbiassed patronage of the public, its natural 
discernment and uninfluenced judgment would have brought about 
the same effects it had produced in Italy and Holland. Those who 
could only hope to live by winning the favour of the public, would have 
laboured to deserve it. When the race was free to all, emulation 
would have given birth to genius, and England might have gloried in 
a school of painters not inferior to the proudest of other nations. 

But this auspicious moment was chosen to shackle the art with the 
fetters of an academy. At the time when all agreed that there was in 
the country only one artist who rose above mediocrity, forty were 
erected into a perpetual corporation, that their ignorance and bad taste 
might never die. Genius was hoped for from the accumulation of dal- 
ness. Incapacity was selected to give insiruction to talent. Men 
were thought fit to teach what they had shown themselves unable to 
practise. 

From that moment the young artist felt it was not to his application, 
but to his diploma as an academician, he was to owe his fortune. Study 
became to him of less importance than the science of intrigue. The aca- 
demy, not the public, was made his object of ambition. He could onl 
hope to please the dispensers of reputation by conforming to their 
taste, by imitating their defects. Academicians are like other men; 
few are so absorbed in their art as to be wholly lost to their interest. 
It was not quite unnatural that they should think that the best style 
which approached nearest their own: that they should not be anxious 
to give encouragement to a new school of painting, which could only 
rise on the ruin of their own fame. They who were placed at the head 
of their profession could not wish for change. No revolution could be 
favourable to them. 

Accordingly since the Academy was established, though painters 
have got forward, the art has s still. Sir Joshua Reynolds flou- 
rished when painting was at its lowest ebb; yet the Academy, in half 
a century, has not produced one man who can dispute the palm with 
its first president, with him who received nothing from the Academy, 
but gave her much. We have indeed myriads of painters, but no ge- 
nius. The names of our academicians are for the most part only 
known to themselves; their works to the hanging committee. The 
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impulse, which has been given to art in every other country of Europe, 
has produced no excitement in England. Our painters continue to 
tread the beaten track ; any display of genius might hurt their preten- 
sion to:rank; it might excite the jealousy of those who have the dis- 
posal of honours. 

The establishment of the Academy has indeed insulated art. It 
has given to the artist a world of his own. ‘The public takes no inte- 
rest in painting. Its natural good taste cannot approve the models 
set before it, and it dares not revolt against the decisions of those who, 
it is told, are infallible. Artists finding that their judgments are never 
confirmed by the voice of the people, have laid it down as a principle, 
that only a painter can judge of a picture: they might as well have 
contended that none but a cook can relish a good dinner. It is to 
their own bad taste they owe the apathy and indifference of their natu- 
ral protectors. The nation, which of all others has the most exquisite 
sensibility of the picturesque, has suffered itself to be persuaded that 
it has no genius for painting. As it feels that it cannot praise, it sup- 
poses that it cannot judge. 

These are the obligations we have to the Academy. Other nations 
have been content to set up such establishments, when art was already 
on the decline. ‘They have suffered artists to strangle her when she 
was grown old and decrepit. It was reserved for the wisdom of Eng- 
land to overlay her in her cradle. 

To see more clearly how much the interests of painting may have 
suffered from the establishment of the Academy, we have only to con- 
sider how such an institution would have affected other arts. 

English poetry is in a most flourishing and palmy state. It spreads 
its branches over every province of the empire, and every branch is 
loaded with golden fruit. No period of history can boast of so many 
poets, nor can put forth so many claims to excellence. England ma 
challenge the united strength of all Europe to a competition in this 
delightful art; she may drop poets with all her neighbours, and beat 
them in numbers, in fineness, and in weight. But can any one be- 
lieve, that this would have been the case, if the wisdom of the last 
generation had established an academy wd ac What would have 
been now its condition if Hailey and Hurdis had been seated in the 
chairs with so many others, all mighty men in their day, but of whom 
nothing is now recollected, ee that they were once catalogued 
among the ten thousand living authors of Great Britain? Our bards 
might have ambled along with true namby-pamby complacency, scuf- 
fling up the dust, which they would have mistaken for the smoke of 
incense, and occasionally breaking into the finical graces of the Della 
Crusca canter. Childe Harold might have sung the loves of the but- 
terflies, and Barry Cornwall might have indicted sonnets to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow; but we should only have had versifiers. Voetry 
would have sunk to as low an ebb as her sister Painting. 

But we need not have recourse to supposition, to show how hurtful 
is authority of every kind to the cultivation of the fine arts. Genius 
is no galley slave: he will not work in shackles. The influence of 
the two great Reviews, though much less oppressive than that of an 
academy, has been little favourable to the free exertion of talent. 
Though it has not been able to check the spirit of the age, it has intro- 
duced much mannerism. It has formed two schools, who only agree 
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in persecuting all those who will not range themselves under the ban- 
ners of either. It carries on a perpetual war against the independencé 
of genius. Yet these evils, though great, would have been more severely 
felt, had they not been checked by the influence of their publishers. 
The stern guardians of public taste have occasionally relented from 
the severity of their code: the dictates of justice have not unfrequent- 
ly yielded to the milder influence of gratitude. The welfare of the 
school has been sometimes forgotten for that of the shop. The author, 
whose works are ushered into public notice under the auspices of Mr. 
Longman, will hardly want a good word from the northern seers ; it 
he prefer Mr. Murray’s more courtly press, Pam knows his duty, and 
will be civil. 

Here [ must stop. The desultory nature of my subject leads me 
into digressions, which, though pleasing to myself, — perhaps be 
wearisome to my readers. I have run my glass; the little remaining 
sand reminds me to conclude. I think I have established the prope. 
sitions I undertock to set forth. I have shown, that a taste for the 
picturesque is not a natural taste; that it is not generated by a con- 
templation of the beauties of nature ; that it owes its being to the more 
artificial feeling of a love of contrast; that it i$ most strongly felt in 
cities. The peculiar form it assumes among Englishmen, the love of 
wandering, is partly induced by the particular construction of our 
society, and partly by the checks that have prevented any share of its 
force from being dissipated in the love of painting. As its growth has 
been hindered on the one side, it has put forth more branches on the 
other. So long as my countrymen shall abound, in wealth and in 
leisure, so long will they cultivate this taste ; and so long as painting 
shall be overloaded by the weight of an academy, so long will the art 
be neglected, and so long will Englishmen be compelled to tread in 
the footsteps of Dr. Syntax, and to ramble through the world in search 
of the picturesque. 


FROM YHE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
A VOCABULARY OF PROPER NAMES AND WORDS, 


Relating to the Persons and Circumstances of the French Revolution, and explana 
tory of the Factions and principal Occurrences of that Era. 


Atarmists.—Persons in the habit of spreading disastrous reports, 
both false and true. 

Anarchists.—-A name given by the Gironde party to the members 
of the National Convention, who were partisans of Marat, and sup- 
porters of the reign of terror. 

Anti-Revolutionists——Supporters of the Bourbon government, and 
enemies to the Revolution. 

Apitoyeurs.—Pitiers—A name given at the first breaking out of the 
—— to those, who felt compassion for the emigrants and op- 

clergy. 

Aristocrats Supporters of the old Bourbon government, and of the 
privileged orders. 

Assemblies.—These Assemblies were numerous: the first was, the 
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« Assemblé des Notables” (nobles) met at Versailles, on Feb. 27, 1787. 
A second Session, or Convocation of this Assembly, commenced on 
Nov. 16, 1788.—The Etats Genéraux, an assembly consisting of the 
three orders of Nobility, Clergy, and Commons, met at Versailles, on 
May 5, 1789. This Assembly sat in three distinct bodies, but the 
Commons’ branch obtained their object, in compelling the two higher 
orders to coalesce with them; and these met as one body, at Paris, on 
Nov. 9, 1789, and assumed the title of the National, or Conatitetional 
Assembly. A new Constitution was fermed on Sept. 3, 1791, and 
this National or Constitutional Assembly was dissolved on the 30th 
of that month, and was succeeded by the Legislative Assembly on 
Oct. 1, 1791.—This was succeeded by the National Convention on 
Sept. 21, 1792.—The National Convention brought Louis to the scaf- 
fold, and established the reign of terror; but the Republican Govern - 
ment was again remodelled; the National Convention abolished ; and 
two Houses of Parliament established on Oct. 28, 1795,—the Council 
of Ancients, and the Council of Five Hundred.—These were super- 
seded by the following Assemblies, successively established —Con- 
servative Senate, Dec. 25, 1799.—Legislative Body, Corps Legislatif, 
Jan. 1, 1800.—Tribumal, same day.—House of Peers, appointed by 
Louis, June 4, 1814.—House of Deputies, June 4, 1814.—House of 
Peers appointed by Napoleon, June 7, 1815.—House of Representa- 
tives, appointed by Napoleon, same day.—House of Peers, and 
House-of Deputies, appointed by the King, Oct. 7, 1815. This 
Chamber of Deputies was dissolved by the King, on Sept. 5, 1816, 
since which, one-fifth of the Chamber is renewed at the end of each 
year. 

Avilisseurs.—C ontemners—This name was given, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, to those who despised the prises spe 2 
their government, their armies, their officers, their resources, and their 
conduct and pretensions. 

Babouvistes—The party attached to Babeuf, the advocate of a popu- 
lar government. 

Bascule.—The scheme of neutralizing parties, by bestowing facti- 
tious favours or advantages on the weaker side, to the degree of 
equalizing it with its opponents. 

Blues.—A name given to the Republican soldiery by the Chouans, 
and the people of La Vendee. 

Bonapartists.—Persons attached to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Bonnets-rouges.—Red-caps.—A name applied to those ardent Re- 
publicans, who, in their enthusiasm, had assumed caps of this sangui- 
nary colour. 

thigands de la Loire.-—Robbers of the Loire-—A name, which a few 
of the French applied to the wreek of Napoleon’s army, which re- 
treated, and took up a position behind the Loire, on the advance of the 
English and Prussians to Paris, in 1815. 

Splesstionsonth party in the National Convention, headed by Bris- 


sot, and opposed to Robespierre, by whom they were eventually over- 

come. 

Buzotines.—A party in the National Convention, headed by Buzot. 
Camp de Jalés.—A military body of the nobles, in the De ent 

of the Velai, (Upper ao which, in 1790, excited the people of the 


central provinces against the government of the National Assembly. 
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Capetians.—The Kings of the race of Capet were thus called: but 
at the Revolution, the hame was applied to all the supporters of the 
Bourbon Dynasty. 

Carmagnole.—A dress which, with the bonnet-rouge, denoted the 
thorough Jacobin, in 1793. It was also a name given to the Republi- 
can soldiers by the Royalist, and applied, also, to the res aomnge and 
bombastic reports of the Committees of Government, which were made 
by the orators to the Tribunes, with a view of sustaining the public 
spirit and confidence of the people. 

Center.—A short designation of the ministerial Deputies, applied 
to them from their habit of occupying the centre of the House of De- 

uties. The term is synonymous with our term of “the Treasury 
ench,” i. e. the lower Rice or bench on the right of the chair. 

Cent Jours.—Hundred days.—The period between March 20, 1815, 
and July 8, following; i.e. the day of Louis’s flight from Paris, on 
Bonaparte’s approach from Elba, and his entering Paris, after the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Chamber of Deputies —The Elective, or lower branch of the French 
Legislature. 

Chambre Introuvable.—Invisible Chamber.—A term of ridicule, ap- 
plied to the Chamber of Deputies, convened by Louis in Oct. 1815, 
and dissolved in the year following. 

Charter—A declaration of those moderate seer eg of govertt- 
ment to which Louis pledged himself, by a proclamation, dated May 
2, 1814. 

Chevaliers du Poignard.—Knights of the Poignard, or Stiletto. 
The Gentlemen and Knights of St. Louis, who, in 1791, made it a point 
to appear always with daggers and pistols. They were disarmed on 
Feb. 28, by the National Guards. 

Chouans.—A set of wretches, whe, under the pretence of fighting 
for the Crown, robbed the mails and passengers on the highways. 
These are often erroneously confounded with the Vendeans. 

Clichi, or Clichien—After the destruction of Robespierre, 9 Ther- 
midor, year 2, those members of the Convention, who wished to re- 
store the monarchy, used to meet at the Jardin de Clichi, and after- 
wards at the house of the Deputy La Haye. The party was destroyed 
by the Revolution of 18 Fructidor, or year 5. 

Compagnies de Jésus, et du Soleil—Companies of Jésus, and the 
Sun.—Associations of young men, who, after the death of Robespierre, 
committed numerous assassinations, under pretence of avenging those 
who had fallen victims to the reign of terror. 

Constitutionnels.—Constitutionalists.—Supporters of the Constitu- 
tion, in opposition to the Royalists. 

Constitutions.—The different Constitutions were as follows :—First, 
declared Sept. 3, 1791, and sanctioned by Louis XVI. Sept. 13, 1791. 
—Second, Seciared by the Convention, June 24, 1793, and accepted 
by the people on the 10th of August following—Third, declared 
Aug. 17, 1795.—Fourth, established Feb. 7, 1800.—Fifth, a Senatus 
Consultum, organizing this Constitution, Aug. 4, 1802.—Sixth, Con- 
stitutional Charter, issued by Louis XVIII. on June 4, 1814.—Se- 
venth, additional Acts, relative to the Constitution, passed April 22, 
1815. 
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Contre-Revolutionaire, or Anti-Revolutionists——Opposers of the 
Revolution. : 

Conventionnels.—Conventionalists.—Members of the National Con- 
vention. 

Cordeliers.—A Club, which assembled in 1793, in the Church of 
the Cordeliers, or Franciscan Friars, and became the rivals of those 
who assembled in the Convent of the Jacobins. 

Cété Droit, and Coté Gauche.—The Ministerial, and the Popular 
or Opposition side of the House of Deputies, the Coté Droit being the 
Government party. 

Crapauds de Marais.—Toads of the Marsh. (Vide Marais.) 

Créte—The Crest, or Summit. (See Mountain.) 

Dantonistes.—Dantonists.—The Partisans of the Deputy Danton. 

Demagogues—A term of reproach applied to the Revolutionary 
leaders toe misguiding the public opinion. 

Democrats.—The advocates of Democracy. 

Doctrinaires.—The independent members of the Legislature, who 
profess to balance the strength of the Ministers, or royal and popular 

arties. 
. Egorgeurs.—Throat-cutters—Wretches who distinguished them- 
selves by assassinating all the Bishops; and who, finally, assassinated 
indiscriminately. 

Emigrés.—Emigrants.—Frenchmen who quitted France, from fear 
or from hatred of the Revolution. 

Endormeurs.—Sleepers.—A term of reproach, applied by the Revo- 
lutionists to those, who endeavoured to stop the course of knowledge 
and improvement. 

Eteignoirs.—Extinguishers.—Those who opposed the advances which 
the literati were making in science and philosophy. 

Fayettists——Those enlightened and moderate persons, who were 
partisans of the Marquis de la Fayette, during the period of his com- 
manding the National Guards. 

Federalists—Girondists——Moderates.—These designations were 
applied by Robespierre to the Deputies from the Department of the 
Gironde, and whose plans were to support the Communes of Paris, 
and to establish a federative Republic between a certain number of 
the Departments. The Girondists were overthrown by the Revolu- 
tion of May 31, 1793. 

Federists—The youth of France, of all conditions, who voluntarily 
flocked to the ranks, on the advance of the English and Prussians, in 
1815. 

Feuillans.—Mendicant Friars—Order of St. Bernard—At the 
close of the Constituent Assembly, the modern Deputies assembled 
in the neighbourhood of the Feuillans, to oppose with vigour the Jaco- 
bins.—They were, therefore, nick-named Feuillans. 

Fructidorisé—The Directory having ovérthrown the Clichien 
party, the greater number of that party were dismissed from the As- 
sembly on the 19th Fructidor, year 5—A man was therefore said 
to be fructidoris¢ when he was ejected from any of the public As- 
semblies. 

Giroudins.—Girondists. (Vide Federalists, &c.) 

Girouettes.— W eather-cocks-—Those who were always supporting 
the strongest party. 
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Hebertists—Partisans of Hebert, Member of the Commune of Paris, 
in 1793 ; condemned to death by Robespierre, and the Mountain party. 
Robespierre accused them of atheism. 

Hommes d’Etat.—The Doctrinaires, or moderate party of the Con- 
vention.—The name was also applied to the Mountain party, to Bris- 
sot, and the Girondists. 

Hommes de July 14, Aug. 10, May $1—Men who took up arms on 
these respective days. 

Hommes Monarchiques.—Monarchists.—Servile persons, support- 
ers of the Monarchy, without the limitation of the Charter. 

Honnetes gens.—Honest people—A name assumed by those who 
displayed enmity to the Revolution, from its commencement in 1789. 
—The name is now —_— to them in ridicule. 

- ge omar gn heads.—A name applied to all the Supporters 
of the old system of partial instruction, and of suppressing the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

Immobiles.—Immovables.—The opposite of the Girouettes.—Per- 
sons distinguished by their perseverance in the same opinions.—It is 
also applied to the followers of the Bourbons, who are declared by the 
French to have “learnt nothing, and to have forgot nothing,” by the 
events of the last forty years. 

Implacables.—The assassins of the South of France, and those who 
in 1815 and 1816 committed outrage on the Bonapartists under plea 
of retaliation. 

Independans.—Independents. (See Liberaux.) 

Jacobins.—Revolutionary ultras. 

Jacobins—Society of—Named from their originally assembling in 
the quarters of the Jacobins.—It was principally composed of factious 
demagogues.— The society was dissolved on the execution of its pre- 
sident, Robespierre, but was renewed in 1799, and held its meetings 
in the Salle du Manege. Fortunately its second formation was less 
dreadful, and its proceedings were of less consequence than under 
Robespierre. 

Jacobins Blanc.—White or immaculate Jacobins.—See Honnetes 
Gens—the terms are applied as synonymous. 

Journeés Remarquables.—Remarkable days, viz. 

1789—July 14. First insurrection of the people of Paris, capture 
of the Bastile—October 5 and 6. The Parisians march to Versailles, 
attack and penetrate the king’s palace. 

1791.--June 21. The king secretly leaves Paris. 

1792—June 20. The populace repair to the Thuilleries and oblige 
the king to put on the bonnet rouge, or red cap of liberty —August 10. 
Attack of the Thuilleries ; dethronement and arrest of the king.—Sept. 
2and 3. Dreadful massacres in the prisons of Paris. 

1798—Jan. 21. Execution of Louis XVI.—May 31. Triumph of 
Robespierre and the Mountain party over the Girondins and moderate 
party.—Oct. 16. Execution of the queen Marie-Antoinette. 

_1794—July 27, or 9 Thermidor, year 2. Fall and death of Robes- 

erre. 

1795—April 1, or 12 Germinal, year 3. Attack of the populace of 
Paris against the National Convention —May 22-23.—1, 2, and $ 
Prarial. Another attempt of the populace, ~ i assassinate the de- 
puty Féraud.—Oct. 5, or 13 Vendemaire, year 4. Attack of the Con- 

ot. I. No. 7— Museum. I 
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pantie by the sections of Paris. The assailants obliged to retire with 
Oss. 

1797—Sept. 4, or 18 Fructidor, year 5. Dissolution of the Corps 
Legislatif, and triumph of the Directory. 

1799—June 18, or 30 Prarial, year 7. The Council of Ancients and 
the Council of 500 overthrow the power of the directors, Merlin, la 
Reveilliere-Lepaux, and Rewbel.—Nov. 8, 18 Brumaire, year 8. Re- 
volution in favour of Bonaparte. 

1800—Dec. 24, 3 Nivose, year 9, Attempt against the life of the 
first consul, Bonaparte, by the explosion of the infernal machine. 

1802—August 2. Bonaparte proclaimed first consul for life. 

1804—May 18. Elevation ef Bonaparte to the throne—Dec. 2. 
Coronation of Napoleon and Josephine. 

1810—April 2. Marriage of Napoleon with Marie Louise, arch- 
duchess of Austria. 

1814—April 4. Bonaparte signs his abdication at Fontainbleau.— 
May S. Solemn entry of Louis XVIIE. into Paris. 

1815—March 20. Flight of Louis and return of Napoleon.— 
June 1. Solemn assembly in the Champ de Mai—June 22, Second 
abdication of Napoleon.—July 8. Second return of Louis XVIII. 

Libereaux.—Liberals.—Persons supporting rational liberty in oppo- 
sition to corrupt and arbitrary power. 

Liberticides.—Enemies of liberty. 

Manége.—It was in the Salle du Manege that were held the ses- 
sions of the constituent, the legislative and conventional assemblies, 
and in which were assembled the jacobins of 1799. 


Marais.—Plaines.—Ventres.—Designations or nicknames of the 
parties distinguished in the Legislative Assembly and National Con- 
vention. The Plaines, or Ventres, were those, who wished to neu- 
tralize the violence of parties by keeping them nearly balanced ; 
they opposed the Mountain party before the events of May 31, 1793, 


and were called the toads of the marsh, crapauds du marais. 

Maratistes.—Maratists.—Partisans of Marat. 

Marsellais.—The regiment from Marseilles, which was most violent 
in the attack of the Thuilleries on Aug. 10, 1792. 

Ministeriels.—Ministerial members of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Moderés.—Moderate persons. —Vide Federalists. 

Monarchiens.—Monarchists.—Those who during the republican go- 
vernment supported the cause of monarchy. 

Montagne ou Créte-—The Mountain or Crest Party—The most 
extravagant revolutionary party of the Convention, taking its name 
from their assuming the highest benches on the right of the hall. 

Muscodins.—A muscadin is a delicate sugar-plum, flavoured with 
musk, and the name was given to those young persons who displayed 
superiority of dress to distinguish taem from the sans-culottes, or rag- 
a-muffins. 

Obscurantins—Obscurers.—Those who were adverse to the dis- 
semination of knowledge and the improvements of the age. 

Occulte.—The term of occult, or hidden, is applied to the present 
government from its refusing to define or declare its principles on the 
subject of national rights. 

Oligarques.—Oligarchists—A term applied to those who carried 
aristocratical sentiments to the extreme; the opposite of demagogue. 
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Orleanists.—Partisans of the Duke d’Orleans. 

Partisans de la liste civil—Persons who are believed to have sold 
themselves to the court. 

Patriots de 89.—Patriots of 1789.—Those who have supported the 
cause of the revolution from its commencement in 1789. 

Philosopher.—Philosophers used area — apt A with Liberaux. 

Prétres Assermentés.—Sworn Priests.—The clergy who swore fide- 
lity to the civil constitution of the church, enacted in 1791. 

rétres Insermentés ou réfractaires.—Non juring clergy. —The op- 
posite to the preceding. 

Queue de Robespierre—Remnants of Robespierre.—Those of the 
Robespierre party who survived the revolution of 9 Thermidor, 
year 2. 

Reéaction.—Triumph of any opposition whatsoever. 

Revolutionaires.—Revolutionists—The most extravagant partisans 
of the revolution. 

Sans-Culottes.—Breechless, or ‘rag-a-muffin—A term of derision 
applied to the revolutionists, but which they afterwards bore with ex- 
ultation. 

Septembriseurs.—Septemberists.—The participators in those mas- 
sacres which took place in Paris on Sept. 2 and 3, 1792. 

Suspects.—Suspected persons.—Those whom the Republicans ima- 
gined to be hostile to the principles of the revolution. 

Terreur de 1793.—Terror of 1793.—A name applied to the ferocious 
government of Robespierre. 

Terreur de 1815 and 1816.—Terror of 1815 and 1816.—Terms 
meant to designate the injustice and oppression practised against the 
Liberal party in those years. 

Terrorists.—Partisans of Robespierre, Marat, and the Mountain 
leaders. 

Théophilanthropes—Theo-philanthropists.—Members of a Sect, 
professing deism and the love of their fellow-creatures. It was esta- 
blished by Le Paux, Member of the Executive Directory. All were 
eligible to the priesthood. 

Thermidoriens.—Those who overthrew Robespierre on the 9th Ther- 
midor, year 2. 

Uliras.—A name assumed by those who carry the attachment to ab- 
solute monarchy to the utmost excess. 

Vendéens.—Vendeans.—The simple and bigoted peasantry of the 
Department of La Vendée, who rose en masse in 1793, 1794, and 
1795, and fought against the Republican troops with enthusiasm.— 
They avoided robbery, and all the criminal excesses of the Chouans. 

Vendemairistes.—Those of the Sections of Paris, who attacked the 
Convention on the 13th Vendemaire, year 4. 

Ventre-—Belly.—The middle of the Hall or Chamber of the Legis- 
lature. (Vide Centre.) 

Verdets—Verdet is a poisonous drug, something similar to ver- 
digrise.—The term of verdet is applied to secret organizations, ie 
posed to exist in central provinces of France, and ready to be 

ught into action against the government, if opportunity occurred. 

Volontaires Nationaux.— National Volunteers.— Those whw enrolled 
themselves in favour of the Revolution, before the levée en masse, from 
the age of 18 to 25, proclaimed Aug. 3, 1793. 
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Volontaires Royaux.—Royal Volunteers.—Young men who volun- 
teered to precede the King for his protection. They were very few 
until after the second Restoration. 

Voltigeurs de Louis X1V.—A name given in reproach to the number 
who now exact rewards from the Court, for long and persevering loy- 
alty, but whose loyalty was never heard of, until the Court had the 
ability to give. 

Votans.—-Voters.—Members of the National Convention, who voted 
for the death of Louis XVI. 


—_ 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Travels along the Mediterranean, and Parts adjacent; in company 
with the Earl of Belmore, during the years 1816-17-18: extending 
as far as the Second Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Balbec, &c. &c. Illustrated by Plans and other Engravings. By 
Robert Richardson, M. D. Licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in London. In Two Volumes. 8vo. Cadell. 1822. 


Dr. Ricuaxpson sailed from Southampton on the 2ist of August, 
1816, and arrived at Alexandria, in the August of the year following, 
having in the mean time visited Constantinople and Greece. This 
part of the journey occupies only a dozen pages, the object of the 
author being almost exclusively confined to a description of Egypt 
and Palestine. He travelled in the suite of Lord Belmore and his 
family; and, as this consisted partly of females, the reader will, of 
course, not expect to meet with any romantic descriptions of hair- 
breadth scapes, and perils, whether in the wilderness or among the 
haunts of men. ‘The party, however, proceeded as far up the Nile as 
the second cataract; and, as the journey was effected without an 
danger or material privations, this fact alone is interesting, as afford- 
ing a satisfactory evidence of the improvement of the state of society 
in Egypt, under the rule of the present Pacha. 

Dr. Richardson would not appear to be a person pointed out for a 
traveller in the east, by any extraordinary pretensions to learning and 
enterprise; but he is a steady, observing man, and completely con- 
ciliates the confidence of his reader, on the score of veracity. Lanst- 
nation is a dangerous quality for a traveller in Egypt or Palestine, 
where there are so many exciting circumstances; but still, as it is 
imagination which alone lends an interest to the scenes and objects 
that meet the eye of the traveller, in the latter country particularly, 
we think it a great recommendation of the work before us, that our 
author appears to have surveyed almost every spot, with the Bible in 
his recollection. His conclusions, indeed, are often exceeding rapid, 
and founded upon very slender premises ; however, he visited Pales- 
tine with the true taste and spirit; and the reader will be both amused 
and instructed in following him over the scenes which he describes, 
and canvassing, with him, the scripture names of the various towns 
which now lie buried under modern appellations. 

Having spent a few days at Alexandria, our author and his party 
proceeded to Cairo, to which place they travelled by water. This 
town has been so often described, that we shall spare our readers the 
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account which our author gives of its general appearance. The only 
incident which occurs in this part of the work, is a visit which was 
‘paid by Lord Belmore to the Pacha. 


“He began the conversation by welcoming us to Cairo, and prayed that God 
might preserve us and grant us prosperity. He then inquired of the noble travel- 
ler how long he had been from England, and what was the object of his journey 
to Egypt? to all of which he received satisfactory answers. His Highness next 
adverted to the prospect before him, the Nile, the grain-covered fields, and the 
pyramids of Gheesa, the bright sun, the cloudless sky, and remarked with a certain 
triumphant humour on his lip, that England offered no such prospect to the eye of 
the spectator. It was admitted that England had no pyramids, palm-trees, or 
dhourra; but that her scenery was of the richest and choicest description. ‘0,’ he 
said, ‘he meant as to the verdure, that England did not possess any thing equal to 
that.’ *O yes, yes,’ was instantly called out, and repeated by every Englishman in 
the room; and much finer might have been added with equal truth. ‘ How can 
that be,’ he shortly rejoined, ‘seeing you are steeped in fog and rain for three 
quarters of the year” This he was given to understand was favourable for the 
Ss of verdure, and that our climate was not quite so foggy and wet as he 

ad imagined. ‘ Well,’ pursued his Highness, ‘admitting that you may have some 
greensward in England, it can only last for a few months in the year; for, during 
all the rest of it, you are covered with snow,’ scarcely finding a word to express it, 
‘which necessarily destroys all verdure.’ Then, without waiting for a reply, he 
gave a voluntary shiver, wrapt himself up in his beniss, and added, with a hearty 
laugh, that he thought the climate of Egypt better than that of England still: thus, 
to the no small entertainment of his audience, making a tolerable retreat.” Vol. 1 

. 99. 

“ His Highness next turned the conversation to Mr. Leslie’s elegant experiment 
of freezing water in the vacuum of an air-pump, which he had never seen, but 
which he admired prodigiously in description, and seemed to anticipate, with great 
satisfaction, a glass of lemonade and iced water for himsclf and friends, as the hap- 
piest result of the discovery; a luxury which I dare say he has already enjoyed, as 
the necessary apparatus had been ordered for him from London a considerable time 
before. He next talked of his Lordship’s intended voyage up the Nile; for which 
he politely offered to render every possible facility; cautioning him at the same 
time to keep a sharp look out among the Arabs, who, he believed, would not take 
any thing from him or any of the party, by violence, but that they would certainly 
steal if they found an opportunity of doing it without the risk of detection. He 
then related a number of anecdotes of the petty larcenies of that most thievish race ; 
some of which were by no means without contrivance or dexterity. But the one 
which seemed to amuse both himself and his friends the most, was that of a travel- 
ler, who, when eating his dinner, laid down his spoon to reach for a piece of bread, 
and by the time that he brought back his hand, the spoon was away; the knife and 
fork soon shared the same fate, and the unfortunate traveller was at last reduced 
to the sad necessity of tearing his meat, and lifting it with his fingers and thumb 
like the Arabs themselves. Many people were near, but no one saw the theft 
committed; and all seaych for the recovery of the property was in vain.” Vol. I 
p- 100, 


Ali Pacha is a native of Romania, and about forty years of age, of 
a slender make and a sallow complexion. In respect of intellectual 
talents, it would not appear that his superiority over the rest of his 
countrymen is, in any way, striking. But he is bold and vigorous, 
and having sense enough to perceive that it is, at all events, his inte- 
rest, that the people and soldiery under his command should be obe- 
dient and peaceable, he has contrived to reduce the country to such 
compete submission to the laws, or rather to his authority, that, as 
Dr. Richardson observes, “a traveller may now visit every corner of 
Egypt unmolested, and go with his money in his hand, from one corner 


to another; no person will take it by violence, and murder is almost 
unknown.” 
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“ He is the sole merchant in the country; all the trade of it is in his hands, He 
furnishes the shoemaker with leather, who cuts it and makes it into shoes, and 
when they are made, carries them to the agent of the Pacha, who pays him so 
much a day for his labour; the shoes are then deposited in a general store, out of 
which they are sold to the public, and the Pacha pockets the money that should 
revert to the industrious tradesman, to feed and clothe his family, and to lighten his 
labour, The same thing is done in regard to the cloth manufactories. He pro- 
vides the weaver with the yarn, who when he has finished his web, takes it to the 
agent of the Pacha, who pays him at the rate of so much a day for his labour, gene- 
rally half a piastre, which is three pence of our money; the cloth is then put into 
a general store, and sold out for the benefit of the Pacha; it is all regularly stamp- 
ed, and no person can or dare sell it but his agents.” Vol. L. p. 107. 

* But it must be observed, that as all happiness is relative, so is all misery, and 
the land of Egypt enjoys more advantages under its present master, than it has exe 
perienced for many years under any of his predecessors, The canals are deepened, 
yielding facilities for commerce, and an abundant supply of water for man and 
beast, and all the important purposes of agriculture. The roving Bedoueens are 
compelled to pay tribute, to live in their tents, and to pasture their flocks quietly 
along the edge of the desert, without pilfering from or molesting their peacefu 
neighbours in the villages. 

“He has established manufactures of sugar, runpowder, saltpetre, indigo, cotton, 
&e. which are under the direction of properly qualified Europeans; of these he is 
almost exclusively the sole proprietor, and no person is permitted to found any 
rival establishment. Having met with considerable difficulty in procuring proper- 
ly qualified persons to superintend his manufactories, he has sent a number of his 
own subjects to Europe to study at Genoa, Leghorn, and Milan, the different 
branches that he wishes to cultivate; some of these have visited England: after a 
certain period of years, they are to return to Egypt, superintend the operations of 
the Pacha, and teach their countrymen what they have learned themselves. Some 
of them are specially devoted to the study of mineralogy, as an examination of the 
raineral Seeten, the finding of gold and emerald mines, is an object that the ruler 
of Egypt has much at heart; all his views centre in himself, and in the accumula- 
tion of wealth. But the education of the youth isa plan that will likely extend 
itself, and in the end benefit the country; and science and civilization may yet re- 
visit their ancient seat.” Vol. I. p. 108. 


Having visited, and measured and explored the Pyramids, which, 
though our author tells us, they “ are more than meat and drink to the 
traveller,” are become nevertheless but insipid fare to the reader, he 
and his adventurous companions, proceeded to take boat, in order to 
extend their aquatic excursion, or, as he phrases it, “ to extend their 
researches” into Upper Egypt. In the course of the voyage, one of 
the first visits which they made was to the son-in-law of the Pacha, 
who lives at Osyout, and is called the Defterdar Bey. The account 
which our author gives of his character, has some traits that are 


amusing. 

“The Defterdar Bey is a strong, good-looking man, of about forty-cight or fifty 
years of age; and, in a country where nobody knows any thing, passes for a learn- 
ed man, and is proud of the distinction. In a conversation on some of the principal 
to mention the kiosk, or summer 


buildings in Constantinople, he had occasion 

residence of the Grand Seiguor, the situation of which not being exactly recollected, 
he inquired of his noble visiter if he understood geography, and being answered in 
the affirmative, he called fora large Arabic folio, with most miserable maps, in 
order to point out its situation. Important, however, as is the residence of the 
Sultan in the Turkish capital, it found no place in the chart; but the Bey having 
been there himself, knew the topography, and laid his finger on the spot and turn 
of the canal where it ought to have been, and hugged himself with much compla- 
cency, in being able, as he thought, to instruct an Englishman. On another ocea- 
sion he rode up to one of the best European artists at present in Egypt, who was 
amusing himself in drawing the columns of a ruined temple, and, having observed 
for some time how he went on, very gravely remarked that he was not doing right, 
and begged to be favoured with the paper and pencil, in order that he might show 
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him a better method of proceeding. The gentleman immediately complied with 
the request, and the Bey, having obtained the materials, set to work, and drew the 
columus, certainly in a very ditierent style from what the gentleman would have 
done them, but greatly superior to what any man would have expected from the 
unpractised hand of a Turk. His Highness 1s undoubtedly a man of superior natu- 
ral endowments, and bears the character of being a most inflexible dispenser of 
justice. In the course of conversation, he congratulated his noble visiter on the 
triendship that existed between Great Britain and the Porte, and hoped that it 
would be perpetual. He could not, however, dissemble his apprehension of Rus- 
sia; but, without saying any thing directly on the subject, was anxious to have it 
acknowledged that an equal number of Russian troops were more than an over- 
match for the same number of any other European soldiers—a concession that he 
was not likely to obtain from an English nobleman.” Vol. L. p. 169. 


From Osyout, which Dr. Richardson tells us contains 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, the party set sail for Anteopolis, and from thence to Dendara, 
or Tentyra. The ruins of a temple at that place are described, in 
terms that convey a lively impression of its magnificence; and our 
author observes, that the representation which is given of it by Denon, 
though elegant and well executed, is yet both incorrect, and misses 
completely the true character of the original. Owing, we firmly be- 
lieve, entirely to the excellent police which Ali Mahomet has establish- 
ed in his dominions, this part of the work, though occupying a large 
number of pages, is nevertheless by no means particularly interesting; 
eur travellers met with no sort of obstacles to their journey, and pro- 
ceeded as quietly from Cairo to the second Cataract, as if they had 
formed a mere party of pleasure to Richmond and back. The various 
ruins which they visited, must, no doubt, have amply repaid them for 
the expense and difficulties of the voyage, which was so pleasant, that 
our author recommends it te patients labouring under pu)monic com- 
plaints. “The accommodation,” says he, “is always good, and there 
is no chance of incurring an exacerbation of disease.” After the dry 
and dull details of architectural remains, the following description of 
a specimen of Mussulman devotion, though not written in the best 
taste, afforded us some amusement. 

“ Next morning, the 27th, we started again at an early hour, as soon as the re- 
isses had got through their prayers. With one of them, this was a very long and 
a very senous concern; he generally spent an hour in this exercise every morn- 
ing, and as much in the evening, besides being very punctual in the performance 
of this duty at the intervening periods of stated prayer. Certainly he did not 
pray in secret communing with his heart, but called aloud, with all his might, and 
repeated the words as fast as his tongue could give them utterance. The form 
and words of his prayer were the same with those of the others, but this good 
man had made a vow to repeat certain words of the prayer a given number of 
times, both night and morning. The word *Rabbdni,’ for example, answering to 
our word ‘Lord,’ he would bind himself to repeat a hundred or two hundred 
times, twice a day; and accordingly, went on in the hearing of all the party, and 
on his knees, sometimes with his face directed steadily to heaven, at cther times 
bowing down to the ground, and calling out ‘Rabboni! Rabboni! Rabboni! Rab- 
bini! Rabboni!’ &c. as fast as he could articulate the words after each other, like 
a schoolboy going through his task; not like a man, who, praying with the heart, 

understanding also, continues longer on his knees, in the rapture of devo- 
tion; whose soul is a fiame of fire, enkindled by his Maker, and feeding upon his 
God, like Jacob, will not let him go until he bless him. Having settled his ac- 
counts with the word Rabboni, which the telling or his beads enabled him to know 
when he had done, he proceeded to dispose of his other vows in a similar manner. 
* Allah houakbar !’ perhaps, came next, ‘God most great;’ and he would go on as 
with the other, ‘ Allah houakbar! Allah houakbar! Allah houakbar! Allah houak- 
bar!’ &c. repeating them as fast as he could frame his organs to pronounce them. 
When he had done with it, he took up the chorus of another word, ‘ Allah careem, 
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God assisting; Allah hedaim, eternal God; Al ham de lelai, glory to God;’ or 
some other word or phrase, or attribute of Jehovah, and repeated it over as many 
times as he had vowed todo. The usual number of repeating certain words, is 
thirty-three times each; and the Mussulman’s beads are strung accordingly three 
times thirty-three, with a large dividing bead between each division. The usual 
phrases so repeated, are, * Allah houakbar, God most great; Al ham de lelai, glory 
to God; Allah careem, assisting God,’ &c, To hear this man repeat his prayers, 
his variety of unconnected tones, running through all the notes of the gamut, pro- 
duced quite a ludicrous effect; you would say that this man was caricaturing, or 
making a farce of his devotion; but to look at him engaged, nothing oie be 
more serious or devout, or more abstracted from the world, than his appearance. 
All his countrymen thought well of his devotions, and never manifested the slight- 
est disposition to smile at, or to twit him for his oddities; on the contrary, they 
said that he was a rich man, and would be a great shickh. So great is their re- 
spect for prayer, that raillery on that subject would not be tolerated among Mus- 
sulmans.”—Vol., I. p. 462. 


The above extracts will furnish our readers with sufficient speci- 
mens from that part of the volume which is occupied chiefly in de- 
scriptions of the places which our author and his noble party visited 
in Upper Egypt. We shall now accompany them to Jerusalem, at 
which city they arrived in April, 1818. At Jaffa, on his read to this 
last place, our author was called on to visit, in his professional capa- 
city, the wife of the paymaster of that town; and the negotiation 
which he transacted with the husband before the latter could be 
brought to allow of his wife’s face being seen, affords one of the most 
amusing passages in the whole work. 


“In the Christian families all over the Levant, the physician sees his patients of 
either sex much in the same manner as in Europe; but in the Moslem families a 
little more ceremony and restraint are observed in regard to the females. I had a 
tolerable good specimen of this in the family of the grand paymaster of the city, 
who requested me to prescribe for his favourite wife, who had been a complainer 
for about the space of eight months. I readily complied with his request; and we 
walked together from the office to his house. Having sat down in his parlour, 
pipes and coffee were immediately introduced, and he proceeded to inform me of 
the ailments of his better half, or rather fourth or sixteenth, I believe, would be 
the appropriate fractional denominator of the fenmale invalid who shared the affec- 
tions of her husband with fifteen competitors. Having enumerated what he con- 
sidered to be the leading symptoms of her disease, he inquired if it would be ne- 
cessary for me to feel her pulse. I replied in the affirmative, and to this he made 
no objections. But on the interpreter adding, yes, and he must see her too, the 
good man seemed rather stunned, and appealed to me to confirm or renounce the 
statement of the interpreter. I assured him that there is an aspect as well as a 
pulse of disease, and that the physician can frequently judge more accurately of 
the state of his patient from an examination of the countenance than of the pulse. 
On hearing this, he paused for a considerable time, and sucked in, and volumed 
out the smoke in wreaths from his mouth, as if all the whole faculties of his soul 
had been in consultation; and demanded if it were necessary for me to see the 
whole of her face. I replied, yes, the whole of it, as I see yours just now before 
me. La, la, la, no, no, no, he shook his head, and instantly exclaimed, looking me 
full in the face, as if to inquire, Do you mean to insult me? Finding the look made 
no impression, he tranquillized himself, and began to bargain with me, that I should 
see her face in detail ; the mouth and tongue at one time, the nose and cheeks at 
another, but not the whole at once, and on no account her eyes. At this my risi- 
ble faculties were rather excited, and I informed the eee Bn that I had 
no desire to see his wife at all; but since he had inquired of me as a professional 
man, what was necessary to enable me to judge properly of the state of his wife’s 
complaint, | considered it my duty to tell him candidly, and without reserve, all 
that he had asked. Sahé, sahé, dougré, dougré, right, right, true, true, he ex- 
claimed, and, apparently subdued, after a little consideration, during which he 
seemed to have reasoned himself into something like common sense, ‘ on 


you shall se¢ her;’ and having walked out, returned in a few minutes with 
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lady at his back, wrapt up, as usual, in a white faldetta, or robe, that covered the 
head and face, and the greater part of the body. She did not, however, enter the 
room, but sat down at the top of the stair, on the outside of the door; the inter- 
preter remained within, and, at her husband’s request, | walked out to her, and 
saw a plain, diffident, unaffected, and apparently amiable woman, who held out her 
hand, showed her tongue, and face, and eyes without any hesitation, such as a sen- 
= oman would do in this, or in any other country, and told the tale of her suffer- 
ings With great simplicity, earnestly desiring relief, and inquiring if I could give her 
any hopes of a recovery. The account of this lady’s complaint, as well as those of 
many others, convinced me that nervous affections prevail to a greater extent, and, 
if possible, under a greater variety of forms, among the ladies in the Levant than 
in this part of Europe.”—Vol. II. p. 211. 

One of the first incidents which occurred to our traveller at Jerusalem, 
was a message from Omar Effendi Nakib el Schereeff, the “ Prince‘of 
the Arabs,” requesting to see him on account of a chronic affection of 
the eyes. Accordingly, on the morning after his arrival, as soon as 
our author had finished his toilet, he proceeded with the messenger to 
the house of his patient. He was received with great expressions of 
cordiality and with honours which Musselmen seldom condescend to 
pay to Christians; and our author found that the Schereeff was afflict- 
ed with an inflammation in the eyes of eight months standing, exhi- 
biting symptoms which threatened total blindness. The account 
which is given of what took place at this visit, is so characteristic, 
that we shall extract the passage for the entertainment of the reader. 
After some preliminary discussions by means of respective interpre- 
ters, our author at length succeeded in explaining to his patient that 
his disease was the ophthalmia, and that the most likely means of 


giving relief would be by scarifying the inner membrane of the eye- 
lid. ‘This rather startled the Schereeff, and he declined the experi- 
ment until he had seen the operation performed. 


“An ophthalmic patient was immediately produced, who was willing to submit 
to the operation, to oblige the Capo Verde, if it should be judged necessary in 


his case. On examining the eye, however, this person was found to be affected 
with cataract, and it was explained to the worthy schereeff that the operation that 
was necessary for the recovery of such an eye, was altogether different from the 
one that it was proposed to perform on his; that this was quite incapable of vision, 
but perfectly free from inflammation; a sentence that was immediately re-echoed 
by the patient, and sanctioned by all the long-bearded Turks, calling out sahé, sahé, 
nght, right. The next that was brought up for examination was a case of staphy- 
loma; this was also explained as an unfit subject for undergoing the operation that 
had been advised for the eyes of the Capo Verde. After him a third patient was 
produced, with the prefatory remark, ‘ This is a Christian, how would you treat 
him?’ Exactly in the same manner, I replied, as if he were a Mussulman affected 
with the same complaint. Disease knows no religion, neither ought the prescrip- 
tion. This happened to be a fit case for the operation, which was immediately 
performed in tis presence, and which the patient bore remarkably well, without 
wincing or making a noise; after the eye had bled for some time, he was desired 
to wash it, and declared that it was much easier than before the operation. 

* This screwed up the courage of the noble Turk, (noble, I believe, is the prac- 
tical signification of the word schereeff,) who now expressed his determination to 
follow the example of my Christian patient; a resolution which was highly ap- 
plauded by all his attendants. He preferred, however, having the operation done 
in an adjoining room, which was beth larger and better lighted, the one which we 
occupied being very small, and lighted chiefly from the door. For though 1 had in- 
formed him, and he had an opportunity of judging for himself, that the operation was 
but a mere scratch, yet both he, and his visiters considered it in the most serious 
light, and om entering the other apartment, the first thing he did was to kneel 
down and say his prayers, accompanied by the Mufti or Capo Legge, who is his 
cousin-german, and several other Turks, some of whom belonged to Jerusalem, 
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others were Santones from Damascus. They prayed altogether most devoutly 
and fervently, and bowed themselves down to the sofa on which they knelt, and 
seemed to kiss it, and could not have been more in earnest, or more importunate 
had he been going to be put to the torture or tied to the stake to be burnt, or 
subjected to the most dangerous operation. When the prayers were ended, he 
came and sat down beside me, on another part of the divan apparently resigned to 
his fate. However, when I proceeded to handle the eye, and evert the eyelids, 
he stopt me to bargain that I should do his exactly as 1 had done the Christian’s, 
that is, to make only three incisions in each eye; a circumstance which I was 
quite unconscious of: however, both the Capo Verde and his friends had caught 
it, and imagining that I certainly performed the operation in the best style to 
the Christian, or that some important secret lurked in the number three, request 
ed that it should be performed in every respect the same; with all of which I pro- 
mised to comply, and immediately proceeded to operate, while his friends return- 
ed to their prayers. One of his servants held a basin of water, and an old Chris- 
tian woman who acted as the family apothecary superintended. When the opera- 
tion was finished on one eye, his friends left their prayers, and came around him, 
and as it bled freely, they expressed their gratitude in pious ejaculations, which 
were emphatically reiterated at every bit of clotted blood that was taken out of 
the eye, and which Omar Effendi never suffered to be thrown away till he had 
taken it between his finger and thumb, squeezing and holding it up, protesting 
that it was diseased flesh, which the more knowing ones were not willing to allow ; 
adding that his eye would now get well for the disease was cut away, that he felt 
that eve move easier and better already; to which all his friends answered, nshalla 
or ishalla, a word which the followers of Mahomet pronounce with more devotional 
fervour than any word that I ever heard pronounced by any people in any lan- 

» and which is equivalent to God grant, or may it please God; a prayer in 
which all joined, for the man is a good man, and much esteemed and beloved. 
Having finished the operation on one eye, 1 proceeded to the other, being re- 
minded of my promise to stick to the number three, and his friends returned to 
their prayers, which they left as before on my withdrawing the lancet, to comfort 
their friend and to join with him in pious sentences of congratulation which they 
utter with much feeling and solemnity.” Vol. UL. p. 242. 


This simple operation, which as our author remarks, might easily 
have been performed in three minutes, what with explaining, praying, 

lavering, smoking tobacco, and drinking coffee, occupied at least 
our hours. 

We shall close our extracts from Dr. Richardson's book with his 
description of the city of Jerusalem. The passages which we have 
hitherto presented to our readers, we selected rather as containing 
entertaining incidents, than as furnishing a specimen of the author’s 
talents in composition. ‘hat which follows will exhibit a favourable 
sample of the general merits of the volume. 


“It is a tantalizing circumstance, however, for the traveller who wishes to re- 
ise in his walks the site of particular buildings, or the scenes of memorable 
events, that the | geome part of the objects mentioned in the description both of 
the inspired and Jewish historian, are entirely removed, and razed from their 
foundation, without leaving a single trace or name behind to point out where they 
stood. Not an ancient tower, or gate, or wall, or hardly even a stone remains. 
The foundations are not only broken up, but every fragment of which they were 
composed is swept away, and the spectator looks upon the bare rock with hardly 
a sprinkling of earth to point out her gardens of pleasure, or groves of idolatrous 
devotion, And when we consider the palaces, and towers, and wails about Jeru- 
salem, and that the stones of which some of them were constructed were 30 feet 
long, 15 feet broad, seven and a half feet thick, we are not more astonished at the 
strength, and skill, weed (ean oe by which they were constructed, than shock- 
ed by the relentless and brutal hostility by which they were shattered and over- 
thrown, and utterly removed from our sight. A few gardens still remain on the 
sloping base of Mount Zion, watered from the pool of Siloam; the ens of 
Gethsemane are still in a sort of ruined cultivation; the fences are broken down, 
and the olives trees decaying, as if the hand that dressed and fed them were with 
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drawn; the Mount of Olives still retains a languishing verdure, and nourishes a 
few of those trees from which it derives its name; but all round about Jerusalem 
the general aspect is blighted, and barren; the grass is withered ; the bare rock looks 
through the scanty sward, and the grain itself, like the staring progeny of famine, 
seems in doubt whether to come to maturity, or die in the ear. The vine that 
vas brought from Egypt is cut off from the midst of the land; the vineyards are 
wasted; the hedges are taken away; and the graves of the ancient dead are open 
aid tenantless. How is the gold become dim; and every thing that was pleasant 
to the eye withdrawn. Jerusalem has heard the voice of David and Solomon, of 
prophets and apostles, and bo who spake as man never spake has taught in her 
synagogues and in her streets. Before her legislators, her poets, and her apostles, 
those of all other countries, became dumb, and cast down their crowns, as unwor- 
thy to stand in their presence. Once she was rich in every blessing; victorious 
over all her enemies; and resting in peace; with every man sitting under his own 
vine, and under his own fig-tree, with none to disturb, or to make him afraid.”— 
Vol. I. p. 251. 

* But we must turn to consider the Jerusalem that now is. In Egypt and Syria 
itis universally called Gouts or Koudes, which means holy, and is Sit a respecta- 
ble good looking town; it is of an irregular shape, approaching nearest to that of 
a square; it is surrounded by a high embattled wall, which, generally speaking, is 
built of the common stone of the country which is a compact limestone. It has 
six gates, one of which looks to the west and is called the gate of Yaffa or Bethle- 
hem, because the road to these places passes through it; two look to the north; 
one is called the gate of Sham or Damascus; the other the gate of Herod; the 
fourth gate looks to the east, or the valley of Jehoshaphat, and is called St. Ste- 
phen’s gate, because here the protomartyr was stoned to death; it is close by the 
temple, or mosque of Ornar, and leads to the gardens of Gethsemane and the 
Mount of Olives, Bethany, Jericho, and all the east of Jerusalem; the fourth gate 
leads into the temple or haram schereeff, which was formerly called the Church of 
the presentation, because the Virgin Mary is supposed to have entered by this 
gate, to present her son, our blessed Saviour, in the temple. On account of a 
turn in the wall, this gate, though in the east wall of the city, looks to the south 
towards Mount Zion: near to this there is another gate, which is small, not ad- 
mitting either horses or carriages, of which last, however, there is none in Jerusa- 
lem, and from the wall resuming its former direction looks to the east; it is called 
the Dung-gate. The last is called Zion-gate, or the gate of the Prophet David; it 
looks to the south, and is in that part of the wall which passes over Mount Zion, 
and runs between the brook Kedron or valley of Jehoshaphat on the east, and the 
deep ravine called the valley of the Son of Hinnom; on the west, leaving about 
two-thirds of Mount Zion on the south, or outside: of the walls, it is nearly opposite 
to the mosque which is built over the sepulchre of David. The longest wall is 
that which faces this, and is on the north side of the city; it runs between the val- 
ley of Ghion on the west, and the valley of Jehoshaphat on the east. I walked 
round the city on the outside of the wall in an hour and twenty minutes, and Lady 
Belmore rede round it, on ber ass, in an hour and a quarter, and the whole cir- 
cumference, as measured by Maundrell, a most accurate traveller, is two miles and 
a half.” Vol. Ii. p. 254. 


We take leave of Dr. Richardson with many thanks for the enter- 
tainment which he has afforded us, and with a sincere recommenda- 
tion of his book, to the notice of the reader. It is the production of 
a d and pious, as well as of a sensible and well informed man ; 
and both in the interest of its subject, and in the merits of its composi- 
tion, possesses far superior claims to the favour of the public, to those 
which mere books of travels can usually exhibit. 
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FROM THE ALBUM. 
RECENT LETTERS ON SPAIN. 


We have been told upon good authority, (and were it not indiscreet 
we could mention the parties,) of a literary gentleman who offered his 
publisher a new work on Spain. “Have you resided long in Spain ?” 
—* I have the intention of residing there six or eight months,” replied 
the traveller. “Your work,” said the Bookseller, “will, no doubt, 
be more correct by comparing your intended remarks with former 
notes ; yet, in suffering the moment to pass when the imagination is 
struck with the novelty of things, the power of observing is weak- 
ened, and the narration becomes tame. I should therefore prefer 
your observations as they were struck off at a heat, during your fitst 
visit.”-—“ But, my dear sir, they are not yet written, and you misun- 
derstood me, if you thought I had ever been in Spain. I said, that I 
meant to go there for something less than a year ;—which is about 
the time I spent in France and Ttaly, and you know that in less than 
that period my Travels have gone through three editions. Why then 
net try my hand on Spain?—Since her late revolution, no country is 
more interesting to the public curiosity.” Having resided some time 
in Spain, we thought ourselves competent to do justice both to the 
author and to the readers of this intended work ; but as the year has 
nearly elapsed, and we have heard no more of it, it is to be supposed 
that the bargain was never concluded. We had thus lost all hope of 
comparing our own observations on the past state of Spain, with those 
of others on its recent situation. This opportunity, however, is un- 
expectedly afforded us by a small volume of Letters, recently writ- 
ten in Italian, printed in Spain, and addressed to an Englishwoman, 
Lady J. H.;* whom we have seen here filling our sex with despair by 
her beauty, and hers by her wit, without their having as yet given 
her the title of a blue; though, happily for those who hunt after mat- 
ter for ridicule, and unhappily for us, she incurs the danger of return- 
ing en bleu from her European tour. As we do not know where to 
write for this lady’s permission to insert her name at full length, our 
readers must be contented with the initials. 

The recommendation of the publisher not to damp the first effusions 
of the imagination by a too-scrupulous revision, although contrary to 
the rules of orthodox criticism, is nevertheless worthy of attention, as 
being founded on professional experience; and he must have known 
at the same time, that the project of travelling to compile a volume, 
was precis. ly the way to repress every sally of the imagination. The 
letters before us are evidently the result of first impressions, and 
the writer, far from having travelled with the purpose of making a 
book, informs us that he had no intention of quitting Switzerland, 
until his friend Senor B., the celebrated Spanish minister, having been 
recalled by the Liberals, from his long exile, to take a leading part in 
the administration, offered him a seat in his carriage, and thus he 
found himself by a sort of enchantment, transported to Spain. On 
arriving at Irun (5th May, 1821), and scarcely descended from the 
carriage, five or six persons—police magistrates and small proprietors 


* Sei mesi in Ispagna, Lettre di G. Pecchio a Lady J. H. 
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of the town—flung themselves eagerly into the embraces of the min- 
ister. “Happy augury,” exclaims the author, “for a country where 
the prime minister is still a man!” In the different villages through 
which they passed, the masters of the posts, the alcaldi, and yeoman- 
ry, displayed the same ardent and natural frankness in their saluta- 
tions. Without seeming discomposed by the presence of a great man, 
they placed themselves at his side, lighted their cigars at his; and, 
in the warmth of discourse, slapped him on the shoulder. “But in 
all this freedom of manner,” observes our traveller, “there was no- 
thing like impertinence.” In his opinion “the Spaniard has as much, 
and, perhaps, more, of personal dignity than the Englishman, although 
he does not bespatter the king’s coachman with mud, nor smash the 
windows of the minister.” Spanish pride is unlike the vanity of the 
French, the pompous contempt of the German baron, or the feudal 
ferocity of the Russian. It is not exercised by one class against ano- 
ther, nor does it exist in any caste, but in the whole. The grandees, 
the ministers, and the royal family, are affable and popular. The 
people alone are proud; and thus what is a defect in the individual 
becomes a virtue in the nation. In the provinces there is not that 
immense chasm between the habits of the higher and lower classes 
which exist with us. There is not that sort of conventional life 
amongst the rich, although Spain has her ridiculous side: her royal 
blood, and trees of genealogy more numerous, perhaps, than her fruit- 
trees ; but the race of people of bon-ton is very rare, if it exists at all. 
In spite of the wide difference of birth and titles, the less men are 
accustomed to the want of superfluities, the less inequality do we find 
amongst them. The mantle, the olla-podrida, the cigar, the bull-fight, 
&c., being habits common to all Spaniards, place the peasant and the 
grandee on the same level. The Spaniard is often described as en- 
veloped to the eyes in his mantle, with a savage scowl, and moody, 
as if his time was spent in meditating vengeance on a rival. This 
picture borders on the caricature; for though vengeance with him is 
both a gratification and a duty, since the public contempt falls on 
every one who leaves an insult unavenged, yet it is not his natural 
occupation. The Castilian, folded to the eyes, and standing silent 
in the street for hours without yawning, seems rather like a man in- 
dependent of human affairs and events—who, without despising any, 
is careless of all. Neither orders, nor embroidered habits, nor splendid 
uniforms attract his glance,—the fair sex alone excites his curiosity 
and receives his homage. “We passed through four provinces wit 

two elegant carriages, of a form unusual in Spain; but not a single 
peasant suspended his labour to look at us. I complained of this in- 
difference, but was told that Wellington himself, when he entered 
Spain preceded by victory, experienced the same neglect.” 

On reaching Bribesca, our travellers habits got the better of his ar- 
guments in favour of frugality, when the innkeeper furnished their 
table “ with a soup which would have offended even the indiscriminate 
appetite of a hungry hound—tough cutlets burnt to a cinder—half a 
dozen nuts—wine which had a strong flavour of the goat-skin, and 
the whole without napkins, table-cloth, or change of plates. My bed 
was calculated to keep me in a state of reflection rather than of re- 
pose, being too short even for a short man; cradly in its motions, and 
rivalling a pavement in hardness, and the apartment was perfumed 
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with the oil which had been used in cooking the cutlets.” He at first 
conceived that the innkeeper was a royalist, who, suspecting his dis- 
tinguished guests of exalted patriotism, treated them thus out of par- 
ty animosity; but, on visiting other parts of the establishment, and 
witnessing the accommodation of the muleteers, he returned to his 
chamber, thoroughly convinced of the unquestionable impartiality of 
his host. ‘This conviction, however, was insufficient to secure a tran- 
quil night, and he spent it entirely in long meditation, which ended 
in the political axiom, that Spain, though she may be invaded, can 
never be subjugated. “ The reason is now apparent, why this nation 
evinced neither fear nor inquietude at the reports of projected inva- 
sion. I can now easily conceive how she has carried on, and would 
again carry on, a national war. How can conflagration or plunder 
alarm the imagination of a Spaniard? He has neither conveniencies, 
furniture, nor wealth to lose. A farmer’s house in England is worth 
more money than a whole Spanish village.’ We have ourselves 
travelled from Murcia to Madrid, one hundred and sixty miles, with- 
out meeting with a looking-glass—not even in the shop of a barber. 
The peasants of Arragon, except on the day of their marriage, are 
unacquainted with the use of beds. The lower classes wear in all 
seasons a sheep-skin of various colours over their shoulders, which 
serves them for a mantle by day and a bed by night. A bit of goat- 
skin laced with a cord, and leaving the upper part of the foot naked, 
is their only shoe. They consider any thing about the neck as in- 
sufferable, and in the few provinces where stockings are known, they 
never reach above the ankle. In Valencia their economy dispenses 
even with breeches, which are supplied by a long shirt coming below 
the knee. In no part of the Peninsula do they change their clothing 
to suit the different seasons of the year. The Gallicians even in sum- 
mer wear a jacket, breeches, and gaiters of brown cloth. ‘Their food 
is for the most part as simple as their dress. Bread, herbs, cooked 
with oil or lard, and often without either, is their usual food. The 
peasants are often seen seasoning their bread with a simple salad 
freshly gathered. War, therefore, can scarcely bring to a Spaniard 
any privations which he does not equally endure in peace. In Anda- 
lusia, where the houses of the better sort are more comfortably fur- 
nished than in the other provinces, the Spanish soldiers chose to sleep 
on the ground in preference to the beds of the luxurious Andalusians, 
saying that they could not rest in those unknown machines. 

The frontier fortresses appear to be entirely destitute of provisions 
and artillery, and the arsenals empty of cannon and ammunition. 
The Spaniard is not so much accustomed to foresee difficulties as to 
overcome them. In this, if there is little prudence, there is at least 
an abundance of courage. “Of all the generals,” says the author, 
“which the world has ever produced, the most phlegmatic and imper- 
turbable exists in Spain. He made all the campaigns of the war of 
independence,—is still in his vigour—known by every one and in 
every one’s mouth. His name is vo mprorta (no matter).” It is an 
undeniable fact, that these two words—the symbols of the most coura- 
geous obstinacy, performed prodigies in the last war, and finally con- 

uered in the struggle. To the tidings of defeat after defeat, the 
Cortes answered, “ No matter,—Joseph Napoleon will never reign in 
Spain,” (no importa, no reinara en Espana José Napoleon). The de 
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teated oflicers and soldiers united themselves at another point to be 
again defeated, and again consoled with “no matter.” And, indeed, 
of what matter was the loss of a city or a battle to the government, 
when the resolution was taken to bury themselves in the ruins of 
their country sooner than submit to a foreign yoke? The Spaniards’ 
aim was not glory, but independence. The disregard of the future 
is a sort of fatalism, which the Spaniards have inherited from the Ma- 
hometans. In the last war, if they were in want of bread they sub- 
stituted acorns. If there was a deficiency of military hospitals they 
resigned themselves to their fate. Whilst the English camp was 
plentifully supplied, even with goats to furnish milk for their tea, 
there was often among the Spaniards an absolute dearth, endured with 
an intrepid patience. Home, so delightful to the English, is unknown 
in Spain. Perhaps the ignorance of domestic comforts is a cause why 
the sentiment of national independence in the breast of a Spaniard is 
stronger than the love of country. During the revolution, the French 
fought for their country as if it were for the mistress of their love: in 
the last war, the Spaniards fought for independence as if it were for 
their own honour. Through the same love of country, the French, 
in 1814 and 1815, rather than see it ravaged and laid waste, submit- 
ted to a foreign yoke. The Spaniards would desolate theirs with 
their own hands sooner than it should be violated by a foreign foe. 
A Spaniard never suffers from the mal du pays. The most remote 
expeditions, the most laborious conquests, never weary him, and 
whether the soldier of Cortez, Pizarro, or Charles V., his country is 
always in his tent. 

Among the portraits of military characters, that of General Ballas- 
teros may be presented as a specimen of the rest. “ Never have I 
seen a soldier extend the hand to a brother in arms with greater gal- 
lantry. His port is always martial, and even when he walks across 
his apartment, he seems to be at the head of a column marching 
against the enemy. He frequently praises the French, against whom 
he has fought, though he wishes never to command any except Spa- 
niards. He has not yet laid aside his rancour against Wellington, and 
still repeats, that it is better to be beaten by the foe than commanded 
by a foreigner, since defeat may be remedied, but degradation can 
never be effaced. It is not the preference shown to Wellington which 
vexes him, but the affront given to Spanish soldiers. This rivalry, it 
must be confessed, is gallant, frank, and Homerical. His words ex- 
press a contempt for danger, not for men; and in his countenance may 
be discovered something like humour and caprice. His chivalrous 
mind cannot bend to despotism; and he was, therefore, exiled from 
court for six years, and confined in the province of Valladolid. Re- 
called from exile during the last year, he was chosen to present the 
constitution to the king at Madrid.” 

We had always reckoned the Spaniards among the most supersti- 
tious of people; but our author, after a long detail of Italian supersti- 
tions, assures us that the Spaniards ought to be accused of fanaticism 
only. On this poimt we will not contradict an Italian, and it is possi- 
ble that. we have looked at this country with prepossessions imbibed in 
early years from novelists and historians. Don Quixote, and Gil Blas, 
paint the manners of the Spaniards, rather than their dispositions; and 
their history, like all histories, observes the passions of princes rather 
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than those of the nation. Our author justly remarks, that “ Among 4 
people, where for more than three centuries the inquisition has pre- 
vailed, it might be expected to find in every family, and among all 
classes, hypocrisy, informers, and superstition. Yet there is no nation 
where Tartuffes are less numerous than in Spain. Even among the 
monks there is more ferocity than hypocrisy. Spies are held in all the 
horror which they deserve, and although the government was desirous of 
organizing a system of police on the model of some others in Europe, the 
plan remains still unexecuted from the impossibility of finding agents. 

“The Compere Matthieu, has disseminated the notion throughout 
Europe, that the Spaniards are ridiculously superstitious, but this opi- 
nion is as unjust as that which is deduced from Don Quixote, that they 
are all knights-errant. Superstition ought to be discriminated from 
fanaticism ; and if this last be urged against them, the charge may be 
supported by the banishment of the Moors, Jews, Americans, and 
more than all, by the constitution itself, which declares Catholicism to 
be the only true religion.” 

The booksellers’ aes and all the private houses in Spain, come in 
aid of the opinion, that books and reading contribute very little to pro- 
duce revolutions. The edifice of the great national library is next to 
the palace of the Cortes; and though open every day and to every 
body, and attended by several librarians, still the attendants are more 
numerous than the readers. The philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, like the Afrancesados, have been only half pardoned, and have 
not as yet entered into the enjoyment of all their rights. Voltaire is 
still confined in a cellar, to enter which it is necessary to unbar two 
iron doors, as if it were the den of some wild beast. Here, too, the 
history of Charles V., by Robertson, is secured. “1 was informed,” 
says the author, “ that this heretical writer was never admitted, not- 
withstanding that in the last war the heretic general, Wellington, re- 
placed the grand inquisitor on his throne.” Schiller and Byron are 
still unknown to the Spaniards. Alfieri has been more fortunate, since 
his tragedies are read and admired, and some of them, as Virginia, 
Brutus, and Philip IL. have been translated. In representing the last 
on the stage,—the badness of the actors prevented applause, bat the 
sentiments of the poet received the highest tribute in the frequent 
shuddering of the audience. Although the Spanish people are igno- 
rant in many respects—as that the sound of a bell attracts thunder, 
—of the nature of the barometer, thermometer; and are unacquainted 
with the history of vaccination, &c., they have, nevertheless, a fund of 
good sense, and the rare sagacity to comprehend that any government, 
however unjust, is preferable to a foreign yoke, and that a civil war is 
the greatest calamity and most enormous crime. Such a nation, it 
might be expected, would never ruin itself with political factions, and 
would be indifferent to every thing save foreign invasions. Parties, 
therefore, unable to move the mass of the people, will never be able 
to excite a raging war of blood, and the insurgents will be composed 
of outlaws greedy of plunder, rather than of citizens ambitious of 
power. The oe disturbances are reasonably ascribed partly to 
contemptible ¢ emagogues, and partly to the ecclesiastics, amoung whom 
are several wealthy bishops, who keep the insurgents in their pay. Of 
this last fact we have been positively assured, though our author main- 
tains a strict silence about it, and we do not entirely credit it our- 
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selves. If ii be true, the insurrections will terminate as soon as the 
national wants, and the obligation of providing for the public debt, 
compel the adoption of a system of finance, which shall take from the 
Church the means of upholding rebels against the State. Be this as 
it may, the spirit of party at Madrid is not so violent as it has been 
described; and is rather noisy than dangerous. If we were to credit 
the statements of the different journals, we should believe that the 
Fontana d’Oro, where the popular party hold their assemblies, resem- 
bles, if not the hall of the Jacobins in the time of Robespierre, at least 
the Pandemonium of Milton. But from the following account of our 
traveller, and there is internal evidence enough to convince us of its 
correctness,—these popular deliberations seem to be ridiculous rather 
than terrible. “ The sesh d’Oro is a vast hall on the ground-floor 
opening to the street, and holds about a thousand persons. I[n the 
middle are two pulpits, from which the tribunes harangue the sove- 
reign people. This sovereign is dressed in a short jacket, and instead 
of a sceptre bears aclub. ‘The orators hand in their names in the morn- 
ing to the political chief, that they may be responsible for what they 
say. At nine the tribune is opened, and at eleven the sound of the 
bell puts an end to the harangues, and dismisses the assembly. Last 
evening (2Ist August, 1821,) there were apprehensions of a stormy 
sitting. The preceding night General Morillo, from some false in- 
formation, that the guard had been assaulted by the populace, mounted 
his horse, and followed by a single soldier, flung himself amongst the 
crowd, trampling on some, and threatening others with strokes of the 
sabre. The sovereign people has, like all other sovereigns, the right 
of inviolability, and Morillo was arraigned for high treason against it. 
The first orator, after detailing the facts, which were known to all, 
concluded that the General ought to be instantly punished by the in- 
jured people. ‘This unwise counsellor was a youth who did not fore- 
see the danger he was creating, and numerous cries were heard of 
Death to Morillo. Another speaker of more judgment (Nugnez) ob- 
tained possession of the pulpit, and exclaimed, that crime was not to 
be expiated by crime, and that the audience ought not to be in this pro- 
cess judge and executioner at the same time. The sovereign people 
has 4 the defect of hating truth, and burst out into clamours, which 
compelled the orator to descend from the tribune in the middle of his 
harangue. Another succeeded, who, by dexterously flattering the po- 
pular wrath by exaggerating and blackening Morillo’s offence, turned 
the good-will of his audience to listen to his praises of Morillo’s cou- 
rage. “ Let this impetuous soldier then lay aside the diflicult burden 
of Captain-General, and keep his ardour to guide our battalions again 
to victory. Morillo is a soldier of fortune: Morillo, by his glorious 
exploits, has ennobled the people from which he sprung. Let us be 
generous to a warrior, who owes his elevation not to the favour of the 
court, but to his own sword!” The cry of vengeance had already subsi- 
ded into a gentle murmur; and whilst the multitude were fluctuating 
between the feeling of revenge and the sense of justice, a voice ex- 
claimed Dios/—(The orator and the audience immediately fell on 
their knees.) At that moment the consecrated host was passing, sur- 
rounded by many doppieri, and borne by a priest seated in an elegant 
landau. Here it must be stated, that in Spain, whenever the host 
leaves the church, it has the right toenter into the first carriage it may 
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meet, though it were the King’s, and every employment is suspended 
until it be past. This over, the whispering recommenced; yet the 
speaker continued, until a noisy fellow, in the middle of the crowd, 
by his outcries disturbed the whole meeting. Called in vain to order, 
an officer, who from his immense size, and his constant attendance, 
might pass for a lictor of the tribunes, seized him by the collar, and 
flung him out of the window. Order being restored, the audience 
began to repent of their having before interrupted an orator, who show- 
ed himself so faithful to the interests and dignity of the people. Nug- 
nez. was recalled to the tribune in the midst of applauses; and after 
having reproved the multitude for having suspected his fidelity, he 
went on to show that Morillo could be punished by the laws alone. 
Having thus triumphed, and the authority of the laws remaining unvi- 
olated, the meeting was dissolved at the accustomed hour, amid cries 
of “ The constitution for ever.” 

In the Cortes sit the deputies of the Philippine islands, the Ameri- 
can colonies and the Canaries, united in the same hall, as it were for 
the interests of a single family, composed of the inhabitants of four 
quarters of the earth. Yet as their regulations allow of no digressions 
from the subject before them, no one attempts to wander into episodes, 
by talking about the situation of the world, or making remarks on the 
policy of other powers. It seems, that the rest of the universe is now 
superfluous to Spain, and that the Pyrenees have become to the Spa- 
niards, what the pillars of Hercules were to the ancient geographers. A 
great number of Italians, who have taken refuge in Spain, enjoy all 
the advantages of hospitality, except that of narrating their melanchol 
story: they excite sympathy, but no curiosity. The — allevi- 
ate their misfortunes, without being at all interested in the events 
which have caused such misfortunes; and although our author arrived 
in Madrid immediately after the Piedmontese revolution, yet no one 
thought it worth any inquiry. If by chance any mention is made of 
Italy in conversation, it often happens, that Piedmont is mistaken for 
Naples, to the great confusion of geography, which has placed them 
seven hundred miles apart. From this want of knowledge effects re- 
sult, which seem to be the calculations of wisdom, a merit that cannot 
be refused to the more instructed Spaniards. The Italians complain, 
that the Cortes not only took no measures in favour of their liberty, 
but even allowed their ministers at the congress of Laybach to main- 
tain a passive silence on the invasion of Italy by Austria. But when 
we cannot act with effect, there is more dignity in remaining silent, 
and in order not to give to others the right of interfering in our af- 
fairs, the best way is not to interfere in theirs. 

The hall of the Cortes is spacious, well lighted, and richly deco- 
rated. There are none of those eternal allegories and enigmas, 
and statues of Demosthenes, Cicero, Brutus, and Cato, usurping 
the admiration which is due to living orators. The Spaniards are 
Spaniards only, and wish to remain distinct from the ancients as 
well as from the moderns. They trouble themselves very little with 
what is passing in the present day beyond the Pyrenees: how then 
are they to feel much interest in what happened two thousand years 
ago? Instead of classical recollections, they have engraved on square 
stones and placed upon the walls, the names of Daviz, Velarde, 
Porlier, Lacy, and other martyrs of Spanish freedom, One is in- 
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clined to fancy that these are sepulchral inscriptions; and the heart 
is more deculsy affected than it would be by all the pomp of sculp- 
ture. Opposite to the throne, is an inscription in letters of such a 
size that the king cannot avoid reading it whenever he takes his 
Seat; THE SOVEREIGNTY EXISTS ESSENTIALLY IN THE NATION; TO THE 
NATION THEREFORE BELONGS THE RIGHT OF BEING HER OWN LAWGIVER. 
The deputies have not as in France any particular costume. Each 
man speaks from his place extemporaneously; and though there is a 
tribune as in the French chamber, for those who are desirous of play- 
ing the orator, it is never used unless when some long written dis- 
course is to be recited, which seldom happens. Hence the debates are 
more lively, natural, and prompt. In this they resemble the English 
Parliament, but in the Cortes they never indulge in quotations or 
jests, or the slightest personal allusion. Fatal indeed would it be, if 
this reciprocal respect were not strictly observed in a Spanish assem- 
bly. From their greater irritability, scenes would ensue less gladiato- 
rial, perhaps, than in the French Chambers, but more sanguinary than 
those which happened in the Diet of Poland. Nearly a third part 
of the members of the Cortes is composed of Ecclesiastics, and having 
in general no other more urgent occupation, they are very assiduous 
in their attendance, and almost always the first to take their seats. A 
foreigner would believe himself present at a council of bishops and 
priests, especially as all the deputies, without exception, at the end 
of each sentence, make the sign of the cross in the air with the thumb 
and first two fingers of the right hand, in the same manner as the 
pope, when bestowing his benediction. In case of division each de- 
puty is called upon by name, and he answers yes or no. Napoleon 
1ad sufficient reason for regarding as sublime the dry no which he 
received from the Portuguese minister at Bayonne. The deep tone 
in which this monesyllable is pronounced, shows that it comes from 
the heart, and that it is irrevocable. ‘The negative is more analogous 
to the Spanish character than the affirmative. ‘The first supposes not 
acting, and not acting in Spain is more effective than acting ; when- 
ever necessity compels the Spaniard to act, even this necessity is 
subject to a law which they never violate, that of acting slowly. 
Instead of the tinkling bell, which the President of the French 
Chamber is continually flourishing, to preserve silence, or the ery of 
order which is so fruitlessly re-echoed from the Speaker’s chair, in 
the House of Commons, the members of the Cortes interrupt each 
other by pronouncing, in a solemn tone, these three words, Vamos de 
spacio (Let us go on slowly). Spain is weighed by debts—desolated 
by the plague—infested with banditti—plundered in America of en- 
tire kingdoms—but—no importa. Tell a Spaniard, the most enthu- 
siastic for the Constitution, that something ought to be done against 
the rebels, he answers Vamos de spacio; and when he hears that the 
only way of getting rid of them is to dislodge them from their fastnesses 
in the forests and mountains, he replies, let them die there with hun- 
ger at their ease. The Spanish people, if they do not remain free 
through courage, will remain so through indolence. A nation which 
for twenty years has made no effort to stay the progress of the plague, 
will never set about destroying its Constitution, be it good or bad. 
The revolution, far from controverting the belief in Spanish apa- 
thy, has enly confirmed it the more. The revolution was wrought 
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by itself, and has, in no respect, changed the character, habits, orman- 
ners, of the nation. ‘The old government may be compared to those 
suicides who prefer to die of hunger rather than prolong their lives 
by their own exertions. It resorted to exile and imprisonment as the 
speediest measures :—and, perhaps, without being ignorant that vio- 
lence is at best no more than a palliative, it shunned all the means of 
conciliation, because they require more calculation and care. The 
re-establishment of the friars and the inquisition resulted less from 
any intentional cruelty than from the wish to avoid the labour neces- 
sary in combining the old with the new institutions. The square, 
where the royal palace stands, is a striking proof that apathy has got 
possession of the throne itself. This square has, to the present day, 
the appearance of having been broken up by an earthquake or some 
volcanic explosion. The king, from his windows, sees nothing but 
rubbish on one side, and on the other a bare surface, not even covered 
with grass. This desolation is the result of many years’ neglect, 
daring which no one has ever thought of repairing it. Lt was the love 
of their ancient repose which provoked the Spanish hatred against 
foreigners, and roused the nation like some maimed giant struggling 
to rise through the accumulated ruins of three centuries. In all else 
they still indulged in their apathy ;—the plague for twenty years had 
wasted sometimes one part and sometimes another of the kingdom, 
yet no eflorts were “nm to diminish its ravages. ‘The revenue of a 
State, which two centuries ago was imagined to be paved with gold, 
did not amount to more than seven millions sterling. Of this a large 
part was absorbed by eighty thousand persons devoted to religion ; 
and at the moment when no one knew how to pay the army, they suf- 
fered more than two hundred prebends to remain, some of whom re- 
ceived eight thousand pounds a year. All this the nation beheld with 
indifference, but when any portieu of the people, and particularly the 
army, finds itself destitute of food, a movement of some sort must ne- 
cessarily take place, and when the government, and the mass of the 
population are absolutely inactive, the changes produced by any move- 
ment however slight, meet with no resistance, and a revolution is 
effected by itself. 

Finance, after all, is the hinge on which all human affairs, whether 
private or public, turn; and we could have wished our author to have 
dwelt on it more at length. If the similarity of name does not deceive 
us, it is to Mr. Pecchio, the writer of these letters, that we owe a work 
on the finances of the kingdom of Italy, in which he developes with a 
master’s hand, the system of administration which a great conqueror 
applied with a strict uniformity to States so wir'ely differing from 
each other. The subject indeed would have been misplaced in letters 
to any lady except an English one, amongst whose accomplishments 
the study of political ranks above that of domestic economy. Still, 
even the little that he says, corroborates the authority of Jovellanos 
and Caburra, the most enlightened amongst the Spanish economists, 
who recommend not so much the enactment of new laws as the repeal 
of the old ones. Their lawyers number them at thirty-six thousandjand 
by the decision of the courts, and the commentaries of jurists, they are 
multiplied beyond enumeration. Each of the financial laws was, and 
some of them continue to be, an obstacle to the national industry. 
« Hence,” says our author, “ the transfer of merchandise is expensive 
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and sometimes impossible. The communication between the Peninsula 
and America is more easy than between each province of the Peninsula. 
There was a time when Madrid, where the thermometer is invariably 
much higher than in Paris, imported its eggs from France. There 
was also a time when it was less difficult to find in Madrid a bill of 
exchange on Paris or on London, than on Corunna or Valladolid. To 
this day Andalusia is fed with the corn of Odessa, and the harvests 
rot in the fields of Castile. A real regeneration of Spain can be ob- 
tained only by the prosperity of Agriculture, and consequently by 
the capital employed in opening communications and facilitating 
transports. Spain is more in want of roads and canals than of laws. 
Napoleon would, in twenty years, have rendered her more productive 
than France.” States, as well as individuals, are poor not so much 
from the deficiency as from the misemployment of their means. This 
is more forcibly exemplified in the Spanish Government, which, al- 
though reckoned throughout Europe on the eve of bankruptcy, is still 
rich when contrasted with others apparently more flourishing. ‘The 
public debt is now calculated at twenty millions sterling, and the es- 
tates of the clersy amount to twelve ‘millions, of which a part is al- 
ready at the command of the Cortes, and if the priests and monks had 
not been distinctly threatened with the loss of a still greater part, 
they would find less difficulty in reconciling the Catholic tenets with 
a constitutional monarchy. Nevertheless, the more their estates are 
applied to the public welfare, the more are the interests of the public 
creditor blended with those of the administration; and, in proportion 
as they are sold will increase the number of landholders, concerned 
in the stability of the present state of things. ‘The payment of the 
interest of the national debt in England necessarily binds all the capi- 
talists to support the Government; and the purchase of the national 
domains in France, unites all the new smal! proprietors in maintain- 
ing the Constitution against the old noblesse. There are interests 
however in Spain, which it appears almost impossible to reconcile, and 
which the Cortes seems fearful, rather than unwilling to disturb. 

The tendencies of the age, and the events in which the nation has 
been both spectator and actor for the last fifteen years, have already 
prepared it for many changes; and if they are to be gradually effected 
by the course of things rather than prematurely forced on by the con- 
trivances of legislation, the national character will countenance, and 
the climate will confirm them. Nature, in endowing the Spaniards 
with powerful feelings, placed them in a country where the physical 
faculties are often condemned to absolute inactivity. The English 
complain that their sun is not sufficiently brilliant for them, and ot 
the window-taxes which create an additional g'oominess. The Spa- 
niards close up their windows for whole weeks ind live in obscurity 
and listlessness, since the least bodily exertion would make the heat 
still more insupportable. ‘The shops are all shut up precisely at the 
time when in the other cities of Europe there is the greatest bustle, 
and from two o’clock till four, all classes, the old and young, male and 
female, king and beggar, are sleeping at Madrid. ‘This stesta keeps 
them awake for the serenades and nocturnal songs, which are among 
the pleasantest of those recollections which travellers bear with them 
from Spain. From the very precautions which the Spaniards take 
against the ¢limate they derive enjoyments unknown tous. In Anda- 
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lusia every house has in the middle a spacious court surrounded with 
porticoes, beneath which bloom the orange-trees, and all those plants 
which belong to the most flowery country of the world. The sun is 
excluded by a linen roof or tent, suspended over the court, and in the 
centre are jets d’eau which constantly agitate and refresh the air. 
Here sitting cross-legged about this fountain, and surrounded by 
flowers and fragrance, they lead the same life as their Moorish ances- 
tors ;—a life, perhaps, the most blissful which mortals may enjoy. 
Here the rye A worm, maids pay their visits throughout the day, as the 
Italian ladies do in their opera boxes, and as soon as the evening cools 
the air, the linen roof is withdrawn, and they sing and dance under 
the clear heavens. 
Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen, 
With braided tresses bounding o’er the green, 
While on the gay dance shone night’s lover-loving queen. 
Cuitoe Harotp, c. L 
And all this—without the hurry and bustle of dismantling apartments 
of their furniture—of despatching couriers with a thousand invitations 
—of paying the music, and the newspapers for informing the public 
of the magnificence and crowd of their balls. This free and continual 
intercourse imparts a spirit to their conversation which is rendered 
more enchanting by the eloquence of their large eyes. The habit of 
dancing adds vivacity to their motions and beauty to their forms, w hich, 
among the Andalusians, are taller and more delicate than those of the 
females of other provinces. But throughout Spain, a girl always enters 
the room— 
“ As when a lady, turning in the dance, 
Doth foot it featly, and advances scarce 
One step before the other to the ground, 
Veiling her sparkling eyes.”—Dawre, Cary’s Transl. 


Our young ladies, having adopted the Spanish dress, conceived too 
late the dress ought to be adapted to the shape; then the short petti- 
eoats, which were only unbecoming to their feet, were condemned as 
indecent. In Spain, however, this shortness never appears improper, 
because it is a fashion enjoined by nature, which directs women to 
display to advantage their beauty, and the sinall feet of a + we girl 


deserve to be presented to the sight with the utmost care of the toilette. 
Their power is principally in the largeness and fire ef their eyes. 
The blue ones are more admired, possibly for their rarity; but more 
probably because, though less striking than eyes of a darker hue, they 
are more lasting in their attraction. The girls are generally pale, 
which, by exciting the idea that the heart is not tranquil, renders them 
more interesting and more dangerous; yet, whatever be their com- 
plexions, the colour changes and succeeds with the quickness of their 
sensations, so that the same female might afford in the same day toa 
painter, the model of a young Bacchante and of a penitent Magdalen. 
As liberty is one of the passions of youth, and as almost all young men 
rank among the liberals, all the young ladies who have lovers are still 
more liberal. When, in 1820, Riego made his entry into Madrid, his 
carriage was covered with the flowers which they lavishly seattered 
from the windows, while their voices were heard mingling with those 
of the soldiers, chanting patriotic hymns, of which this stanza may 
serve as a specimen: 





Memoir of Rossini the Composer. 


iQué es la Francia en cotejo de Espana? 
¢Las naciones del norte ;qué son? 

iQué la Italia so el yugo del Austria? 
{Lusitania so el yugo Breton? 

Fl que quiera ser libre que aprenda: 
En Espana hay un Pueblo y un Rey, 

E] primero dictando las leyes, 

El segundo sujeto a la ley.” 


So many of the fair are partisans of the constitution, that youth and 
beauty are now synonymous with patriotism, insomuch that, as our 
author remarks, there are few old ladies who support the ancient 
government. They sing for liberty—they dance in eommemoration 
of the revolution—at the theatre they applaud every passage which is 
directed against tyranny, and they even write in the cause of liberty. 
Thus, although the revolution has not altered in the least the manners 
of the country, yet the capital begins to resemble the other large cities 
of Europe. Sooner or later it is not improbable, that literature, the 
arts, and the refinements of life, will bring with them more civiliza- 
tion, more intelligence, more activity, and more enjoyment in Spain 
-—and, perbaps, at the same time, more corruption and more wants, 
with less simplicity, originality, and real happiness. 


——_— 


FROM BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
MEMOIR OF ROSSINI THE COMPOSER. 


Or all living composers, Rossini is the most celebrated. He has 
been invited to every grand theatre of Europe, in succession. Last 
ne he was to have presided at the King’s Theatre in London; but 
ove, or indolence, or the Italian passion for Italy, held him within 
the Alps. This year he has crossed them, and presides at Vienna. 
Paris next solicits him; and if he be not exhausted by the admiration 
of the French, or overladen with their opulence, he will come to Lon- 
don ; the last, loftiest, proudest, and most lavish of capitals, fed upon 
by men of song. 

Joachim Rossini was born in 1791, at Pesaro, a little town of the 
Papal states on the Gulf of Venice. The Papal government re- 
quires from its subjects the regular payment of taxes, and the strict 
attendance on mass. Its subjects, on the other hand, require from 
the Papal government free will in every thing else; and on the 
strength of this compact, all the tastes, propensities, and passions of 
man, flourish and luxuriate in a fearless vigour, that would astonish 
the more slavish governments of France and England. Man may do 
what he will, or be what he will, in that land of sensibility. ‘This, it 
is true, fills the roads with banditti, but it crowds the convents with 
monks; it fills the palaces with ******, but it never leaves the Casinos 
destitute of beauty ; it fills the streets with mendicants, but it sends 
hosts of amateurs upon the stage. 

Music, of all arts, the most natural, to an idler, and the most in- 
teresting to women, has irresistible inducements for the Italian, an 
epicure at best ; three parts woman, and the fourth part idler. A guitar 
and a voite will carry him from Tarento to Domo d’Ossola, through 
Italy, and through life. Sunshine costs nothing; and no man can 
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contrive so well to dispense with clothes; he can be luxurious, when 
luxury is before him; Pe can fast, when he has nothing else to do; no 
living being can out-endure him ;—he can live upon an onion,—water, 
—air. He “diets of the camelion’s dish,” and nestling in the mule’s 
dung of the Apennine, or the bristly straw of Piedmont, he dreams of 
the pence and plaudits of the Boulevard, or the golden showers of the 
Haymarket. Rossini’s portion from his father was the true native 
heirship, a little music, a little religion, such as it is to be had in the 
states, and a volume of Ariosto. The rest of his education was con- 
signed to the legitimate school of southern youth,—the society of his 
mother, her gossips, and the streets; aided and refined as he grew up 
by the darker-eyed belles among the barbers and coffee-house keeper's 
daughters of this Papal village. 

Rossini went on the stage, en amateur. It Italy the stage is not 
always adopted for a life profession, as in France or England. There 
an amateur may sing in public for a season or two, and then return 
to that nondescript station of a dilletante, without its affecting his 
future pursuits. It appears that Rossini, who is known to sing with 
infinite taste and spirit the introductery song in I/ Barbiere di Se- 
viglia, had no success as a public singer. There were at that time 
several detached airs of his composition circulating in society, which, 
though modelled on the style then in fashion, displayed original viva- 
city. ‘T'wo or three wealthy amateurs of Venice engaged him to com- 
pose an opera. The manager of the theatre entertained but a slight opi- 
nion of the composer, from his youth and excessive gaiety, which dif- 
fered little from the reckless waggery of a schoolboy. The patrons of 
Rossini, however, threatened the manager to withdraw their support 
from him, till he at length consented to bring forward this first opera- 
tic attempt of J/ Giovine Pesarese. This opera was L’inganno Felice, 
in which there are two or three flashes of genius, (the duo, for instance,) 
but the rest was merely in the reigning taste. L’inganno Felice was 
played with success. Soon after, Rossini composed Ji Tancredi, 
L’ Italiana in Algeri, and La Pietra di Paragone, which are ranked 
among his masterpieces. To be entirely of this opinion, one should 
have seen them as they were produced at Milan; particularly L’Jta- 
liana, in which a Prima Donna and a Buffo—such as Marcolini and 
Raccini supported by Galli—completely developed the spirit of that 
beautiful composition. 

The opera of Tancredi circulated through Italy with great rapidity. 
The air of Ti n’vedro, mi n’vedrai, was taken from a Greek Litany 
that Rossini had heard chaunted in one of the islets of the Lagune 
near Venice. This air, to be understood, should be sung, if possible, 
as Pasia sings it. Rossini, either through indolence, or other motives, 
has a strong aversion for overtures ; so much so, that he did not com- 

se one for Tancredi. And at present, in Italy, this opera is pre- 
ceded by the overture of the Pic'ra di Paragone, or that of the Ita- 
liana. 

Rossini has led the usual lif of foreign musicians. Marcolini be- 
came attached to him. It wes for her delicious contr’alto voice, and 
admirable comic powers, that he composed the part of the Italiana; 
the genuine Italian vivacity of which has been too often metamor- 
phosed upon other theatres into dull indelicacy. 

Rossini came to Milan, and there assumed the rank which he now 
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holds among composers. He wrote for the Milanese, La Pietra di 
Paragone ; and from that moment this extraordinary young man was 
placed on the same elevation with the Cimarosas and Paesiellos. It 
was there too that he adopted the idea of his Crescendi, from Mosea, 
who has composed about a hundred operas, among which is a single 
good one, Li Pretendenti Delusi. 

It was there that the prettiest of the pretty women of Lombardy 
fell desperately in love with him, and quitted her noble Cavaliere ser- 
vente, for the youthful Maestro. He made her the first musician pro- 
bably in all Italy. Seated by her at the piano, he composed the 
greater number of those airs which he afterwards introduced into his 
operas. On leaving Milan, Rossini went to Pesaro to see his family, 
to whom he is much attached. He has never been known to write 
letters but to his mother; and they are thus singularly addressed, 
« All Mlustrissima Signora Rossini, Madre del celebre Maestro, a 
Pesaro.” 

Such is the character of the man, who, half in jest, half in earnest, 
talks of his fame, and candidly refuses to seem ignorant of it. De- 
riving happiness from the efforts of his genius, amidst the most sen- 
sitive people upon earth, surrounded by the homage of the public 
from the age of eighteen, he has a full consciousness of his own ce- 
lebrity, and cannot understand why a man so gifted should not be the 
equal of any man. 

About the time of his visit to Pesaro, he was exempted from the al- 
most universal operation of the miserable conscription laws. The 
Minister of the Interior ventured to propose to the Viceroy of Italy 
an exception in his favour. The Prince at first hesitated, fearing a 
reprimand from Parisian head-quarters, but at length yielded to the 
decided feeling of the public. Rossini went afterwards to Bologna, 
where the same triumph awaited him. 

The Rigorists of Dalogns, who exercise as strict a dictatorship over 
niusic, as the French Academy over the French language, reproached 
him, and not without reason, with sometimes neglecting the gramma- 
tical rules of harmony in his compositions. Rossini acknowledged 
the truth of the reproach, but at the same time said, “ That none of 
these faults would have remained, if he had read his MS. twice over. 
But,” added he, “I have only six weeks to compose an opera; the 
first month is devoted to dissipation, and it is but during the last fort- 
night that I compose every ans a duo or air, which is to be re- 
hearsed on that very evening. How, then, will you have me per- 
ceive the minute errors in the accompaniments ?” 

Notwithstanding the candour of this excuse, the musical puritans 
of Bologna made the usual bustle about those venial sins of harmony, 
though the fact is, that they are almost imperceptible while listening 
to his music; but a knot of composers, who found themselves com- 
pletely crushed by the success of a handsome idle youth of twenty, 
were glad to have something to vent their envy upon. There is not 
a town in Italy which could not furnish dozens of these critics, who, 
for a single sequin, would undertake to correct the errors in any one 
of Rossini’s operas. But he was doomed to attacks more difficult 
to resist than the pedantic outcry of the Bigonists. His Milanese 
admirer abandoned her splendid palace, her husband, her children, 
and her fortune, and one morning plunged, as if from the clouds, into 
Vor. IL. No. 7— Museum. M 
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the room occupied by Rossini. They had scarcely met, when the door 
opening, in rushed one of the richest and most beautiful women of 
Bologna. A scene ensued not unlike that in the Beggar’s Opera, and 
Rossini, like Macheath, laughed at the rival fair ones, sang them a 
comic air, and made his escape. : 

After his success at Bologna, he received offers from every town in 
Italy. He generally demanded for an opera about a thousand francs, 
(£40). He has been known to write three or four in a year. The 
management of a theatre in Italy is curious. The director is often 
the most wealthy and considerable person of the little town which he 
inhabits. He gets together a troop, consisting of a prima donna, basso 
cantante, basso buffo, a second female singer, and a third basso. He 
en s a maestro (a composer,) to write a new opera, in which he is 
obliged to adapt his airs to the compass and volume of the company. 
The director purchases the words of the opera for about 60 or 80 francs, 
from some unlucky son of the muses. The troop, thus organized, 
gives from forty to fifty representations in the town for which they 
were engaged, and then breaks up. ‘his is what is generally called 
a season, (stagione,) the last is that of the carnival. ‘The singers who 
are not engaged in any of these companies, are usually to be found at 
Milan or Bologna. 

From this sketch of theatrical management in Italy, one may easily 
form some idea of the kind of life which Rossini led from 1810 to 
1816. During that interval he visited all the principal towns of 
Italy, remaining from three to four months in each. On his arrival, 
he was welcomed and feted by the dilettanti of the place. The first 
thirteen or twenty days were passed with his friends, dining out, and 
shrugging his shoulders at the nonsense which he was obliged to set 
to music. For, besides his natural good taste, Rossini, from having 
been early accustomed to the writings of Ariosto, Goldoni, Machia- 
velle, and Moliere, was fully enabled to judge of the worthlessness of 
these svi-disant poems. 

When he had been about three weeks in a town, he began to refuse 
invitations, and to occupy himself seriously in studying the voices of 
the performers. He made them sing at the piano, and I have seen 
him more than once obliged to mutilate and “ curtail of their fair pro- 

rtions,” some of his most brilliant and happy ideas, because the 
tenor could not attain the note which was necessary to express the 
composer’s feeling, or alter the character of a melody, because the 

ima donna sang false. 

At length, when he had acquired an accurate knowledge of the 
voices, he began to write. He rose late, and passed the day in com- 
posing, in the midst of his friends, who were engaged in conversation 
around him. ‘Though the day of the first representation was rapidly 
approaching, he seldom resisted the solicitations of those friends. It 
was after returning at a late hour from some of their parties, and shut- 
ting himself up in his chamber, that he has been visited by his most 
brilliant inspirations; these he hastily wrote down upon scraps of 
paper, and next morning arranged them; or, to make use of his own 
term, instrumented them. Rossini has a quick mind, suseeptible of 
impressions, and which can often turn to advantage the most triflin 
or passing circumstance. When composing his Moise, some one sai 
te him,—*“ What, you are going to make the Hebrews sing? do you 
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mean they should chaunt as they do in the Synagogue?” The idea 
struck him, and on returning home, he composed a magnificent cho- 
rus, which commences by a kind of nasal twang, peculiar to the Sy- 
nagogue. The labour of composition is nothing to him; it is the re- 
hearsals which annoy him. During these, the povero maestro has to 
undergo the torture of hearing his finest airs disfigured; yet these 
very rehearsals are the triumph of Italian sensibility. !t was at some 
of those which took place in a dilapidated chamber, called the ridotto 
of a theatre, in the minor towns, with no other instrument than a crazy 
piano, that I have decidedly felt that Italy is the native country of 
music. You may there hear persons, perfectly ignorant of musical 
science, sing their parts as if by instinct, with the most admirable spi- 
rit and precision. ‘he unprejudiced foreigner in Italy will be soon 
led to acknowledge, that it is an absurdity to expect peak say com- 
— or singers out of sight of Vesuvius. There the infant at the 
reast is accustomed to the sound cf music. We left Rossini at the 
rehearsal of his opera, with a wretched piano, in the ridotto of a little 
theatre, which obscure little room not only often resounds with the 
most original and enchanting music, but also becomes the scene of 
the most ludicrous pretensions and disputes. The green-room of an 
operatic troop is the chief, if not the sole object, of the attention and 
conversation of the inhabitants of the whole town. Their future plea- 
sure, or ennui, (from the success or failure of the new opera,) during 
the gayest month of the year, chiefly Gepends upon the good or ba 
understanding that exists between the members of this irritable synod. 
Sograsi, an Italian comic poet, has written a charming lively piece, in 
one act, upon the adventures of a strolling company of singers —At 
length the awful day of the first representation comes. The maestro 
takes his place at the piano; the theatre overflows; all other occupa- 
tions cease but that of listening, and even gallantry is hushed. ‘As 
the overture commences, so intense is the attention, that the lapping 
of a fan might be heard in the house; but on its conclusion, the most 
tremendous uproar ensues. It is either applauded to the clouds, or 
d——d without mercy. It is not in Italy as in Paris, where the first 
representation is seldom or ever decisive; where unity prevents each 
man from expressing his individual opinion, lest it should be found in 
discordance with the opinion of the majority. In an Italian theatre, 
they scream aad stamp with all the violence of persons possessed, 
while endeavouring to force upon others the judgment which they 
have formed ; for, strange to say, there is no intolerance equal to that 
of the eminently sensitive. An Italian will tell you, when you hear 
a man descant calmly upon the fine arts, change the conversation in- 
stantly, and talk to him of something else,—such a man may become 
an excellent magistrate, a good physician, an enterprising merchant, 
or a learned academician ; any thing you please, except one capable of 
feeling the charms of music and painting. Such is the tact of an Italian 
audience, that they always distinguish, on hearing each of the airs of 
a new opera, whether the merit belongs chiefly to the singer or the 
composer; if the latter, they shout, “ bravo, maestro!” Rossini then 
rises from his place at the piano, his countenance wearing an air of 
great gravity, and makes three obeisances, which are followed by re- 
peated salvos of applause. 
Rossini presides at the piano during the first three representations, 
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after which he receives his 800 or 1000 francs. He rests himself a 
week or ten days; is invited to a general dinner, given by his friends, 
that is to say, by the whole town, and then sets out (with his portman- 
teau full of music-paper) for some other town, there to commence a 
similar course. On the success of an opera, he generally writes to his 
mother, and sends her and his aged father the two-thirds of what he 
has received ; and though often travelling with but eight or ten sequins 
in his pocket, he is the gayest of the gay, and never fails, if he has 
the good fortune to meet with a blockhead on the way, to turn him 
into jest. Once going to Reggio, he passed himself off on his fellow 
— as a maestro, the mortal enemy of Rossini. As they went 
along, he composed the most abominable music to some of the well 
known words of his best airs, which he made some of his fellow tra- 
vellers sing, and which he criticised in the most ludicrous manner, as 
being the chefs-d’wurre of that mountebank called Rossini, whom 
none but people of the most execrable taste could admire. Rossini 
was at length called to Rome. ‘The director of the theatre there 
having had the words of several operas put aside, by the objections 
which the police made to them, as containing certain allusions, in a 
moment of disappointment and ill humour, proposed Il Barbiere di Se- 
viglia, which had been already set to music by Paesiello. The go- 
vernment consented. Rossini, who is intellectual enough to be mo- 
dest, when put in competition with true and acknowledged merit, was 
extremely embarrassed by the choice. He instantly wrote to Paesiello, 
acquainting him with the circumstance. The old maestro, who, though 
a man of undoubted genius, was not devoid of a mixture of gasconism, 
replied, that he was perfectly content with the choice which the Ro- 
man police had made, and that he had no doubt as to the result. Ros- 
sini prefaced the libretto modestly, showed Paesiello’s letter to all the 
dilettanti of Rome, and immediately set about the composition, which 
was finished in thirteen days. He has said, that, at the first represen- 
tation of Jl Barbiere, his heart throbbed violently on placing Limeelf 
at the piano. The Romans seemed to consider the commencement of 
this opera tiresome, and very inferior to that of Paesiello. One of the 
airs sung by Rosina (Sono Docile) appeared entirely out of character. 
They charged Rossini with having substituted the sauciness of a vi- 
rago, for the complainings of a love-sick and gentle girl. The duet 
between Rosina and Figaro drew forth the first applause. The air of 
Della Calunnia was pronounced to be magnificent, though in fact it 
resembles a little too closely the air La Vendetta, in the Nozze di Fi- 

of Mozart. The fate of this opera was singular. On the first 
night it experienced almost a complete failure ; and on the second, it 
obtained the most enthusiastic applause. However, the Roman cri- 
tics thought they discovered that ecsini had not only been inferior 
to himself, but to all the celebrated composers, in the expression of 
impassioned tenderness. Rosina finding in Almaviva a faithful lover, 
instead of a faithless seducer, which she has been led to suppose he 
was, in place of giving herself up to a gush of ecstatic feeling, bewil- 
ders her voice, her lover, and her audience, amidst the unmeaning in- 
tricacies of roulades and cadences; and yet these very insignificant 
and ill-placed embellishments are always applauded to the echo in 
other capitals. Music, and dramatic music in particularyhas made a 
considerable progress since the time of Paesiello. The long and tire- 
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some recitative has been discarded; morceausx d’ensemble are more 
frequently introduced, which, by their vivacity and “ musical up- 
roar,” keep ennui at a distance. It was the opinion at Rome, that if 
Cimarosa had set Jl Barbiere, it might have been less animated, but 
would have been much more comic, and infinitely more tender. They 
also seem to think that Rossini has not approached Paesiello in the 
quintetto “ Bona Sera,” where Basilio is entreated to go home. 

About this time, M. Barbaglia, of Naples, who, from being a waiter 
at a coffee-house, had acquired a considerable fortune, and even con- 
trived to ingratiate himself with the King, had judgment enough to 
perceive that Rossini would be the favourite composer of the day. He 
therefore drew him to Naples, where he undertook to produce three 
new operas a year, for which he was to receive 3000 francs each. 
Rossini was appointed musical director of San Carlo. This arrange- 
ment has continued during the last six or seven years ; notwithstand- 
ing the well-known restlessness of Rossini’s character. This unusual 
constancy is chiefly owing to a devoted attachment with which a 
Neapolitan lady has inspired him. Rossini composed for San Carlo, 
Otello, Armide, Zoraide, La Donna di Lago, Elizabetta, Moise, &c. 
It was in vain that he objected to the Italian imitation, or rather cari- 
cature, of Othello. The author, Marquis Berio, otherwise a respectable 
man, moving in, and receiving, the best society in Naples, persisted in 
maintaining that Shakspeare’s Othello was a barbarian, and that it 
was absolutely necessary to correct him. Rossini yielded, but with 
a groan. He has been often heard to say, that the translation of 
Shakspeare’s Othello, by Letoni, froze up his blood ; and that before 
sitting down to compose to the flat and lifeless rhapsody of the Mar- 
quis, he took care to imbibe inspiration from Leoni’s version. How- 
ever, this inspiration did not seem to commence with the overture, 
which is very lively, and by no means in accordance with the story. 
Rossini, in becoming rich, has also become fond of money, and even 
indolent; which last circumstance has, in some measure, injured his 
fame; for in some of his later productions, there are not to be foand 
more than one or two original passages; all the rest is little more 
than a new arrangement of old ideas. The public of Milan, which is 
the second musical capital of Italy, expressed their conviction of 
this, at Rossini’s last visit, when he came to compose the Gazza Ladrq; 
yet never was there more brilliant success than that of its first repre- 
sentation; for the Milanese, though sensible that Rossini had copied 
himself, yet were too highly flattered by his having come to compose 
a new opera expressly for them, to show any evidence of dissatistac- 
tion; besides, the public enthusiasm was roused to its utmost height 
by the sublime and tragical powers of Galli and Madame Belloe; but 
when this intoxication of feeling subsided, and they had leisure to re- 
flect, they discovered that there were some things in this opera too 
closely resembling the noise and confusion of German music. There 
was not, however, a dissenting voice as to the lofty beauty of the cava- 
tina, “ Di piacer mi balza il cor.” That air breathes a heartfelt pathos, 
worthy of Mozart and Cimarosa; the meaning and expression of words 
have never been more faithfully translated into melody. The same 
may be said of the prayer sung by Galli, “ume beneficio ;” and, 
strange contradiction, in the same opera, the criminal proceedings 
commence with a waltz, “ Vuol dir lo stesso ;” and a similar objection 
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has been made to another waltz, which poor Minetta sings at the mo- 
ment of her own condemnation and her father’s arrest. But the par- 
tisans of Rossini maintained, that it was a merit in him to have dis- 
guised the atrocity of the subject, by the light and airy elegance of his 
cantilena, and said, that if Mozart had composed the music of the 
Gazza Ladra, as it ought to be composed, that is, in the style of the 
sombre parts of Don Giovanni, it could be productive but of horror, 
scarcely endurable. Rossini’s second journey to Milan was less flat- 
tering. He was given a Venetian story to set, Bianca e Faliero; the 
music of which, from its almost total want of novelty, (being nearly, 
from beginning to end, a repetition of his former ideas) but escaped 
being d——d on the first night. The public, however, showed them- 
selves too severe ; for there is a quartetto in it, with a clarionet pas- 
sage, that may be classed with the finest creations of the most cele- 
brated masters. There is nothing in Il Barbiere or La Gazza Ladra 
comparable to it. It is a sublime effort of composition; pathetic as 
Mozart, without his gloom, and superior to the prayer in the last act 
of Othello, it has been introduced, with enchanting effect, into the 
ballets of Vigano. It was at Rome that Rossini composed Torwaldo e 
Dorliska, This opera also was little more than a reminiscence. Am- 
brogetti, who played the tyrant, sung an agitato, which was so undis- 
guisedly copied from a passage in Othello, that the least practised ear 
immediately recognised it. In the whole opera there was only one 
original phrase, but that a beautiful one; it was in the part sung by 
Camporesi, “ Mio Torwaldo dove sei?’ Since then, Rossini wrote 
Il Turco in Jtalia, for the Della Scala at Milan, but which the audience 
(tired out with continual repetitions) received coldly ; and yet Paccini, 
the first acting buffo in Italy, was irresistibly comic in the part of the 
husband, particularly when he rushes into a ball-room, in search of 
his wife. In this scene also the music is incontestably original and 
beautiful. French gallantry, which is not love, but a continuous, 
brisk, and sparkling imitation of what there is most agreeable in that 
passion, has never been better expressed than in the duetto, « Le 
Cromprate la Vendete.”” The duetto of “ Un bel uso di Turchia” is 
full of the most graceful, comic humour, and often reminds one of 
Paesiello. In Paris they have introduced into this opera some of the 
airs of La Cenerentola, which is of a much more common-place cha- 
racter. The duetto of the two buffos in La Cenerentola, when the 
valet acknowledges his humble functions to the Squire, the father of 
the three beauties, has been often compared to the duetto, “ Se fato in 
corpo avete,”’ which begins the second act of the Matrimonio Segreto 
of Cimarosa, and is proof positive how much the light and vivacious 
music of Rossini differs from the essentially comic compositions of 
Cimarosa, the Moliere of music. The Cenerentola, however, has been 
represented upwards of four hundred times in Italy. After the suc- 
cess of his principal operas, Tancredi, L’ Italiana, Pietra del Par- 
agone, Il Barbiere, La Gazza Ladra, La donna del Lago, &c., the 
Italians would listen to no other than Rossini. The Journal of Bolo 
which seldom talks rationally but when it talks of music, coun 
1819 seventeen theatres in italy, in which Rossini’s operas were per- 
forming at the same moment, and seven out of Italy,—London, Vienna, 
Berlin, Lisbon, Barcelona, &c. Upon this occasion Rossini was heard 
to say, ‘Sono il pid giovine e il piu fertunato di maestri.” 
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This extraordinary success is, however, an obstacle to the duration 
of his popularity; for Italy may be said at present, to be saturated 
with his music; and the first composer who shall have courage and 
genius enough not to copy Rossini, and who shall abandon the ere- 
scendo and the rapid allegro movements, and return to the tempi larghi, 
and the true expression of the words, will assuredly dim the lustre of 
his ascendant. 

Rossini’s facility in composing is not one of his least extraordinary 
qualities. Ricordi, the principal music-seller in Italy, and who has 
made a very large fortune by the sale of Rossini’s works, has said that 
some of the finest airs of the Gazza Ladra, were composed in the 
space of an hour, in a room at the back of his shop, in the midst of 12 
or 13 music-copiers ; some of whom were dictating aloud to others the 
music which they had to note-—Vigand, whom Italy presents to the 
world as proof, that she is still the queen of the fine arts, has adapted 
his pantomimical tragedies, called ‘Ballets, to Rossini’s airs; for in- 
stance, Othello, La Vestale, Mirreha. Vigand having taken care to 
choose only the best of those airs, it often happens, that after seeing 
one of his ballets, the opera appears tame. Another unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for Rossini is, that the semi-serio opera has come much into 
fashion, which has led him to adopt a kind of amphibious style, neither 
buffo nor seria. Every one in Italy agrees, that the serious opera is 
dull, and besides, it is a species of composition that requires the ut- 
most perfection in the performance. One serious opera in the year at 
La Scala, or San Carlo, is found to be quite sufficient. In the present 
deplorable state of Italy, it would afford some kind of relief to find 
cheerfulness at the theatre; and yet, as the prices of admission to the 
semi-seria are higher than those of the buffo, the proprietors wiil bring 
forward none but semi-seria operas. This is inauspicious for Rossin, 
whose genius is most animal fitted for the pleasurable and volup- 

tuous. An intense indulgence is the ground-work of his finest airs. 
This is so evident, particularly in the fine duo of the 4rmida, that the 
Italian ladies are sometimes extremely embarrassed in expressing 
their opinion of its beauties. This duo, a quatuor in Bianca e Faliero, 
and three passages in the Tancredi, are Rossini’s chefs-d’ceuvre in the 
impassioned style. 

he pleasure which music gives arises from its power of leading 
the imagination through an exquisite but evanescent series of illusions. 
The chief characteristic of Rossini’s music, is an extraordinary rapi- 
dity, which does not permit the mind to indulge in those profound 
emotions and soothing reveries, that the slow movements of Mozart 
so seldom fail to awaken. Yet this velocity is accompanied by a 
sparkling freshness that calls up involuntary delight. Hence it is, 
that, compared with his compositions, all other music in general ap- 
pears heavy and dull. But this ever changing brilliancy, is perhaps 
the chief reason why his compositions leave no profound impression 
behind them. They may be said, in the words of Shakspeare, 


“ To be too rash—too unadvised—too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say—it lightens.” 


_ Even at present, the most distinguished amateurs of Italy are ery 
ing out for some change. What will it be twenty years hence, when 
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the Barbiere shall be as long known to the public as the Matrimonio 
Segreto, or Don Giovanni, is now? In “ Othello,” founded as it is on 
jealousy, is there a single air that depicts so faithfully that cruellest 
of passions, as the Vedro mentreo sospiro of the Conte Almaviva in 
Le Nozze di Figaro? 

At the representation of a piece, in which the composer has endea- 
voured to express human passion, a considerable degree of attention 
is necessary, in order to feel the emotion which he wishes to produce. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that even attention alone will not be 
sufficient, if the minds of the hearers be not susceptible of profound 
emotion. Now, on the contrary, in the compositions of Rossini, many 
passages, speaking generally, are little more than brilliant airs—and 
consequently it requires but very slender attention to derive plea- 
sure from them; and in most instances, the mind has little or nothing 
to do in the affair. 

The misfortune of Rossini is, that he treats the passion of love but 
as a mere affair of gallantry. He is never sad,—and what is music 
without melancholy ? 


“1’m never merry when I hear sweet music.” 


As farther proof of an opinion expressed at the commencement of 
this article, relative to Rossini’s style being the amusing, I shall ob- 
serve, that although his operas, like all other Italian operas, were 
composed with a view to their being divided by a ballet or interlude, 
yet his are the only operas which rise triumphant from the severe or- 
deal to which they are subjected in Paris, where there is the absurd 
custom of giving three successive hours of music. The fatigue pro- 
duced by this becomes insupportable in Don Giovanni, and other im- 
passioned operas. After those representations, every one quits the 
theatre either with a headache, or in a state of complete exhaustion ; 
while, on the contrary, Rossini’s music, by the too often stooping to 
light and ephemeral graces, accommodates itself to this singular ar- 
rangement of the Parisian theatre, and most frequently comes off vic- 
torious. 

Rossini has lately married, after the customary fashion of genius— 
to precisely the reverse of what one might expect, to a Senora Col- 
brano; a Spaniard by birth, and a singer by profession; who never 
had beauty—has no longer a voice, and is no longer young. She has 
since performed at Vienna, where Rossini directed the opera. The 
Germans were all astonishment at the reputation which she had con- 
trived to make in Italy; her voice was feeble; they said that it was 
tuneless,—and the proud Senora, the Queen of the San Carlo, was in 
imminent danger of being hissed. By a rare contingency, tenderness 
for the husband saved the wife from being undone. 





